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Publication of the article, The Quest', 

about the Wollemi pine in Wild no 82, has 
stirred up an unprecedented reaction as the 
letters published in this issue's Wildfire attest. 
You can see that all the letters published are 
critical—many extremely so—of both the 
anonymous author and of Wild. Some are 
abusive and threatening. 

The major objections presented are that 
such visits threaten the survival of the Wol¬ 
lemi pine in the wild, and that publication 


of the article will encourage others to emulate 
the author; that is, find and visit the pines. 

We strongly agree that the pines should not 
be visited. Indeed, we oppose the idea of 
anyone seeking to do so. We agree that such 
visits would put the wild pines at serious 
risk—for the reasons stated in the letter from 
the New South Wales National Parks & 
Wildlife Service (NPWS), which is the first 
one published in Wildfire. 

Similarly, we agree that every reasonable 
effort should be made to restrict access to the 
pines by keeping the location secret, by educa¬ 
tion about their importance and fragility, by 
obtaining public cooperation, and by apply¬ 
ing strong legal sanctions. We agree entirely 
that the wild pines should be given every 
chance to survive in the wild, and that the 
fact that the species is being commercially 
propagated in no way justifies visiting the 
wild pines. 

When the author first approached us 
about the possibility of Wild publishing the 
article, the visit to the pines described in it 
had already taken place, three years before 
we knew of it. The visit was a fait accompli— 
in the truest sense-it was past arguing or 
altering. It was emphasised that the author's 
party was constantly aware of the environ¬ 
ment and took special precautions: among 
other things, they scrubbed their boots in 
the creek, and intentionally avoided visiting 
the especially sensitive southern stand of 
pines—they only went to the main stand, 
which is regularly visited to collect seed for 
propagation. Unlike some NPWS parties, they 
did not camp in the valley containing the 
pines. In his book, The Wollemi Pine, james 


Woodford relates how a NPWS helicopter 
accidentally chopped off the top-the cone¬ 
bearing part—of one of the pines with its 
rotor blades during the seed-collecting pro¬ 
gramme. 

The author of the Wild article, an experi¬ 
enced and responsible bushwalker, claims 
that the visit was made before regulations 
designed to restrict access were introduced. 
Regardless of the legalities, we agree with our 
critics that from the outset there has been an 


understanding between responsible bush- 
walkers and land-management authorities that 
the area should under no circumstances be 
approached without the necessary permission. 

As stated in the 'credits' column published 
with the Editorial in every issue, articles repres¬ 
ent the views of authors—we do not agree 
with everything published in Wild. Regardless 
of this, we have never considered the publica¬ 
tion of material that we thought might lead 
to the environment being damaged. 

We did not consider that publication of 
this article would encourage others to try to 
locate and visit the wild pines. We still do 
not agree that it will have this effect. Walkers 
local to the Wollemi area have presumably 
already formed their own opinions about 
the pines. Those further afield would surely 
not see the activities described in the article 
as a potential weekend trip. It was most 
definitely not our intention to encourage 
others to visit the pines. Indeed, we insisted 
to the author that the article ensure that 
there was no possibility of it causing an in¬ 
crease of traffic in the area. We considered— 
it now appears that some of our readers 
think this unwise—that there would not be 
a problem if we ensured that the article 
contained no possible clue as to how to 
find the wild pines. And even our harshest 
critics acknowledge that we succeeded. Fur¬ 
thermore, the article prominently emphasises 
the severity, great extent and complexity of 
the cliff-studded terrain—all factors included 
intentionally to discourage further attempts to 
locate the pines. We had permission to state 
the author's name in the article. We decided 
not to include an author credit lest publica- 


4 We strongly agree that the pines 
should not be visited .' 
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tion of the name might provide an indirect 
clue to the location of the pines for a small 
number of readers. 

We held the article for a year before 
publishing it. In that time both Wild's Editor 
and Editorial Coordinator changed. Of the 
six—former and present—editorial staff who 
worked on this article over this period, none 
expressed any misgivings. And, contrary to 
the claims of those who assert that we 
published the article to 'boost circulation', the 
irony is that it was repeatedly passed over 
for the opposite reason—publication seemed 
unjustified because the article was considered 
unlikely to appeal to more than a few people. 

The strong—and to us unexpected—re¬ 
action may at least in part be explained by 
the following. The Wollemi pine seems to 


' We did not consider 
that publication of 
this article would 
encourage others to 
try to locate and visit 
the wild pines .' 


be an extremely sensitive issue in NSW: far 
more so than in our own State of Victoria 
or, it would appear, anywhere else. All the 
letters we received on the subject (where 
we could identify their origin) were from 
NSW. Apparently, none of Wild's tens of 
thousands of readers, including many leading 
conservationists, in other States was moved 
to write to us on the subject. It is also worth 
mentioning that a study of the letters shows 
that a number of their authors had not even 
seen the issue of Wild in question, but were 
writing as the result of what seems to be a 
campaign by one or two individuals who 
encouraged them to criticise us. 

At a time when world peace is under the 
greatest threat in more than half a century, 
and during a national election campaign, a 
major piece about the Wild article appeared 
on page three of the mass-circulation Syd¬ 
ney tabloid newspaper the Daily Telegraph 
on 12 October 2001. The Telegraph article, 
including a photo reproduced from the Wild 
article without permission, was followed by 
segments about the article on two Sydney 
radio stations and a press release from a 
political party. If, as seems likely, the Tele¬ 
graph article resulted from a tip-off designed 
to embarrass Wild, the result must be some¬ 
thing of a pyrrhic victory for those who 
profess to oppose the Wild article on the 
grounds of its alleged threat to the pines 
from increased media attention. 

The author opens the Wild article by re¬ 
minding us of the flurry of newspaper articles, 
films, television documentaries, and a book 
that preceded the Wild article. As the author 
also points out, these give far more in¬ 
formation (one publication even included a 
sketch map) that might assist in finding the 


pines than does the Wild article, much of it 
provided or sanctioned by the NPWS! Not 
surprisingly, the NPWS was obliged to con¬ 
cede on Sydney radio in October that scores, 
if not hundreds of unauthorised visits to the 
pines had occurred before publication of 
the Wild article. 

The reaction to the publication of 'The Quest' 
took me by surprise. We at Wild believed 
that we had acted responsibly in the matter. 
We still do. It is clear, however, that not every¬ 
one agrees. What particularly surprised us 
was the intensity of the negative feeling 
expressed. Some of our critics have failed 
to acknowledge the extensive contribution 
that Wild has made over two decades, its 
constant and faithful fight for the environ¬ 
ment including the donation of tens of 
thousands of dollars and are now apparently 
hell bent on seeking to damage Wild be¬ 
cause of a single—alleged—infraction. If this 
is the way they react to fellow conserva¬ 
tionists, pity help the environment. 

Chris Baxter 


The Wild 

Environmentalist of the 
Year Award 2001 

This year's $1000 award is shared by 
two of the most active—and effective- 
campaigners for Australian native forests 
we have known. Alec Marr is the Wilder¬ 
ness Society's National Campaign Dir¬ 
ector, and Virginia Young is a crucial cam¬ 
paigner for TWS National. 

An experienced and well-travelled 
mountaineer, caver, bushwalker and sea 
kayaker, Alec became involved in the 
forests campaign in Tasmania in 1985. 
During the following decade he played 
a central role in the Tasmanian wilder¬ 
ness campaigns that achieved a number 
of significant victories for the environ¬ 
ment including the creation of the Doug- 
las-Apsley National Park, and the 
extension of the World Heritage Area 
in 1989. Since then he has been a key 
figure in national forests protection, sav¬ 
ing Cape York wilderness, and pre¬ 
venting the development of Jabiluka, 
to name just three campaigns. 

Since joining TWS in the mid-1990s 
after a key role in the Friends of Durras 
on the south coast of NSW, Virginia 
has been at the forefront of TWS's na¬ 
tional forests campaign, particularly in 
Western Australia and Queensland 
where she was instrumental in the 
achievement of significant successes in 
those States-reported in Green Pages 
of recent issues of Wild. She has also 
played a leading role in the develop¬ 
ment of support in Australia for the 
Earth Charter. 

We are sure that you join us at Wild 
in congratulating and thanking these two 
tireless and selfless campaigners for 'a 
better tomorrow'. O 
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Wildfire 


You idiots! 

The Quest' under fire 


It was with creat concern and Dis¬ 
appointment that I read your article (Wild 
no 82) about a 'clandestine' and unauthor¬ 
ised visit to the Wollemi pine grove within 
Wollemi National Park. The anonymous 
author and his friends...have betrayed the 
trust of the Australian public and threatened 
the survival of these magnificent and ancient 
trees. 

The Wollemi pine has survived millions 
of years and massive climate change. Now 
it has to survive humans. Since Australia was 
settled by Europeans, we have seen too 
many species become extinct. Many plants 
and animals are now found only in zoos 
and museums. No one wants to see the 
Wollemi pine added to this long list. 

All the available scientific information has 
been used to identify the threats to the wild 
population of Wollemi pine. People visiting 
the pines in the wild increase the threats to 
them. The threats to the pines are clearly 
set out in the Wollemi Pine Recovery Plan, 
the Wollemi National Park Plan of Manage¬ 
ment and all other documents produced by 
NPWS or the Royal Botanic Gardens about 
the pines. 

These threats are: 

• Introduction of pathogens (disease): Re¬ 
search has shown that the pines are ex¬ 
tremely vulnerable to fungal diseases such 
the common Phytophthora cirmamomi, 
which is often fatal to pines. 

Trampling of seedlings: The pine seed¬ 
lings are extremely vulnerable as they 
look almost identical to a fern commonly 
found in rainforest gullies. It would be 
extremely difficult for an untrained per¬ 
son to know if they were treading on a 
fern or a Wollemi pine seedling. 

• Soil compaction: Walking in the rainfor¬ 
est gullies causes soil compaction which 
reduces the ability for water and oxy¬ 
gen to penetrate the soil and makes it 
much harder for seedlings to germinate 
and thrive. 

1 1 Introduction of weeds: Invasive weeds, 
if introduced as seeds, could starve the 
pines of light and compete for nutrients 
and water. Wollemi National Park con¬ 
tains some of the few rainforest gullies 
in NSW which do not currently have 
introduced weed species in them. 

® Unauthorised seed collection: Would re¬ 
duce the chance of new seedlings germ¬ 
inating and surviving to replenish the 
population. 

• Catastrophic fire events: The pines would 
be killed by very hot fire. 

Your author wrote of the research the 
team had conducted. All of these points 
raised above are made clear in the Wollemi 
Pine Recovery Plan and other NPWS docu¬ 


ments such as the Site Hygiene Policy and 
detailed Access Policy. 

For example, the Site Hygiene Policy sets 
out specific requirements for all people 
(staff and researchers primarily) visiting the 
site to ensure that diseases and weeds are 
not introduced into the grove. Special anti¬ 
septic baths are used to kill germs and fungi, 
and people are required to change their 
clothes, so as to not inadvertently carry in any 
weed seeds or spores or, more importantly, 
diseases. 
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To reduce the potential of these threats to 
the pines, the NPWS and the Royal Botanic 
Gardens decided to keep the location of 
the pine secret. All NPWS staff have been 
banned from visiting the site for all but 
essential research work. The secrecy and 
restrictions are not intended to spoil any¬ 
one's fun but to protect the trees in the 
wild, which is where they belong. 

Wild is the first publication to break the 
spirit of goodwill which has protected these 
trees since they were discovered seven years 
ago. 

The article also had a number of inac¬ 
curacies. The most important of these is the 
author's claim that the ex situ propagation 
program is motivated by profit not con¬ 
servation. This is not true. The program 
commercially to produce Wollemi pines was 
established for the sole purpose of pro¬ 


tecting the wild population from poachers 
and ensuring that if the wild population is 
wiped out by disease or fire then they would 
not become extinct. All royalties from the 
commercial sales will go towards research 
and conservation programs. 

I know that the vast majority of your 
readers are conservationists and do want to 
do the right thing for our environment... 

1 hope that you will think carefully before 
publishing any more articles such as this. 

Robert Humphries 
Manager 
Threatened Species Unit, 
NSW National Parks & Wildlife Service 
Central Directorate 
Chair, Wollemi Pine Recovery Team 
(by email) 

Shame on you, Wild\ 

The authors of the article on the Wollemi 
pine are to be congratulated for supplying 
disorienting and inaccurate details on how 
to reach the pines. However, they should be 
roundly condemned for leaving the creek, a 
perfectly adequate vantage point, and touch¬ 
ing and walking among these beautiful trees. 
These guys deserve the $10 000 fine. 

They are correct on one point. The NPWS 
has left far too much information lying 
around. Sadly, it is not necessary to charter 
a helicopter to determine the location. We 
(and no doubt other legitimate bushwalkers) 
tried to have this information removed from 
public view, but to no avail. It is there for 
the taking by indiscriminate blunderers (or 
should I say plunderers) like your authors. 
(Sorry, but we can't supply our names.) 

Sydney, NSW 

I refer to your recent article entitled 'The 
Quest'. The Blue Mountains Region NPWS 
Advisory Committee, made up of commu¬ 
nity members representing a broad range of 
interests, is appalled by the actions of the 
'clandestine' bushwalking party, by Wilds 
publication of the story, and by the sensa¬ 
tionalist language employed. 

It is illegal to visit the Wollemi pines with¬ 
out authority. It is clear the anonymous 
author and the editors of Wild realise this, 
yet nowhere is it stated. Nor has Wild pub¬ 
lished any material to responsibly inform its 
readers about protection of the trees. 

We understand there are sound botanical 
reasons for restricting access to the pines, 
regardless of successful propagation outside 
the National Park. In 100 years there might 
well be millions of Wollemi pines in gar 
dens, but it would be tragic if the original 
stand had died out. Botanical arguments aside, 
don't the wild survivors of this ancient lineage 
deserve special protection? To suggest other- 
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Conducted Overseas Tours 

Vietnam 

2-week conducted tour for only 
$1990 per person twin share 

This tour is incredible value, as the price 
covers all of the following: 

• Return air fares from Sydney and Melbourne to 
Saigon, plus 3 flights within Vietnam with 
Vietnam Airlines 

• There will be 4 nights in bustling Saigon, 4 nights 
in Nha Trang, Vietnam’s favourite beach resort, 

4 nights in beautiful Hanoi and 1 night at Halong 
Bay, Vietnam’s spectacular World Heritage site. 

• Good 3-star accommodation throughout 

• Many meals 

• A full-day cruise on Halong Bay 

• All transport and transfers 

• Several day tours 

There will also be available a full program 
of optional day tours. 

Tour departs Sydney February 28 


Madeay Valley Travel 

1800 810 809 
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Rail trails are great! Created in the 
paths of former railways, they are easy 
to follow and have gentle grades. This is 
the book you need to explore this 
fabulous growing network. 

Available from book, map and bike 
shops or direct from Railtrails Australia, 
PO Box 302 East Melbourne Vic 8002. 
$32.95 + $3 P&P (inc. GST) 



explore the unknown 


The exploration of Australia 
is far from com 


Willis's Walkabouts 12 Carrington St 
Millner NT 0810 Email: walkabout@ais.net.au 


On previous explorer trips we've found 
Aboriginal art sites, beautiful pools, 
pockets of rainforest, gorges and 

no hint of which appeared on any map. 

These are the kind of trips that let us discover 
the walking routes we regularly use today. 

Our exploratory trips for 2002 include 
everything from a two-week expedition 
along the Charnley River in the Kimberley 
to a two-week series of day walks all of which 
are one to two days by 4WD from the nearest 
gravel road. 

If you have ever dreamed of being among 
the first non-Aboriginals to explore an area, 

our Explorer trips could be your dream come true. 
Ask for our brochure or visit our website. 


4 www.bushwalkingholidays.com.au 


Phone: (08) 8985 2134 Fax: (08) 8985 2355 
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wise is like saying we don't need National 
Parks because all the species are repres¬ 
ented in botanic gardens or zoos. 

Can the party in the article be absolutely 
sure they did not introduce soil pathogens? 
(Washing shoes in the creek is not enough.) 
Can they be sure they did not stifle a new 
seedling by trampling on it or compacting the 
soil? Are they sure they introduced no weeds? 

If it comes to pass that hordes of future 
illegal visitors cause the pines' demise, can 
Wild magazine be sure it did not incite 
those hordes in the first place? 

The article is incorrect in suggesting the 
motive for propagation is commercial rather 
then conservation. The purpose is to reduce 
the temptation to potential intruders, and 
help cover the considerable costs being in¬ 
curred by the NPWS and Botanic Gardens 
in protecting the trees and conducting further 
research... 

Bill Shields 

Chairman 
Blue Mountains Region 
NPWS Advisory Committee 
Blackheath, NSW 

1 am greatly concerned that...you pub¬ 
lished an article on the Wollemi pine by an 
anonymous person who cannot be held 
accountable for his (or her) actions. 

In 1997 the NSW Confederation of Bush¬ 
walking Clubs resolved not to publicise any 
information which would help anyone identi¬ 
fy the area in which the Wollemi pines are 
located. This is still Confederation's policy... 

In the early 1960s 1 brokered a gentle¬ 
men's agreement (for the NSW Federation 
of Bushwalkers) to allow access for bush- 
walkers through two vital corridors of Syd¬ 
ney Water Board's inner catchment area. The 
terms of this special agreement were based 
on mutual trust, not betrayal of secrets. 

The article on the Wollemi pines will dam¬ 
age the credibility bushwalkers have with 
NSW Government departments, such as the 
NPWS, and will erode our hard-won special 
relationships with those government author¬ 
ities. 

Wilf Hilder 
President 

NSW Confederation of Bushwalkers 
Sydney, NSW 

1 recently received a most disturbing email 
the text of which is copied below: 

Wild Magazine (number 82) has published an article 
by an anonymous author who was one of a party of 
three who illegally and blatantly tracked down and 
visited the Wollemi pines-photos and all... 

It is bad enough that some selfish people should 
attempt such a venture-most of us probably know or 
suspect that such things have been occurring. 
However, the publication of the article by Wild, in 
such outrageous journalistic manner, without even a 
balancing article about why one should not visit the 
pines, surely destroys any claim the magazine might 
have had to being environmentally responsible and 
green... 

The email is self-explanatory and if the 
assertions contained therein are true (or 


even partly true) it destroys your image as 
an environmentally responsible journal...! 
trust the note above is incorrect. 

Before taking any precipitate action I would 
be pleased to hear your side of the story. 

)ames Cook 
(by email) 

I received an email, originally from Andy 
Macqueen, which noted how Wild (no 82?) 
included an article describing a bushwalker's 
quest to find the Wollemi pine. 

1 feel that it is irresponsible of the Wild 
editorial team to include this piece. Publishing 
such a story will encourage other bush¬ 
walkers to repeat the search. Visiting the 
trees can only further endanger the species, 
as it will increase the possibility of vandalism 
and the introduction of disease. 

Furthermore, regular visitation of such ex¬ 
tremely sensitive areas may prompt the 
NPWS to re-evaluate recreational access to 
all wilderness areas. As a regular bushwalker, 
canyoner and climber I am concerned that 
the ignorant behaviour of a few is threaten¬ 
ing this access. 

Please take the above thoughts into con¬ 
sideration. Perhaps you could include a 
small piece in your next Editorial that will 
discourage would-be searchers. 

Steve Halpin 
Marsfield, NSW 

Let me tell how appalled I am that you 
published...'The Quest'. 

As Editor you have deliberately withheld 
the author's name because you knew what 
the author did was wrong. Your choice to 
publish the article was one of crass com¬ 
mercialism. The article gives bushwalkers a 
bad name; just look at the bad press that the 
article has generated. Your magazine's Green 
Pages encourage your readers to be active 
in protecting our magnificent environment. 
However, the publication of the article has 
the opposite effect, it will only encourage 
others to look for the pines, potentially 
damaging them and their unique site. 

How on earth are you going to undo the 
damage that you have done to the bush¬ 
walking movement? 

Use your brains. Do not publish anything 
like this again. 

Maurice Smith 
Sydney, NSW 
(by email) 

You idiots. I have just been informed of your 
magazine publishing an article about some 
idiots in search of the Wollemi pines. Even 
though the area isn't mentioned in the article 
you have given some twits a voice to their 
pointless egos and probably some promotion 
for some copycat fools to do the same... 

(Unsigned) 
(by email) 

I am astounded and extremely disappointed 
by your decision to print in Wild an article 
so blatantly irresponsible as the one about 
visitation of the Wollemi pine site by three 
bushwalkers. Clearly they were enthusiastic, 
but also misguided. For publishing it, Wild 


deserves our most severe censure. To en¬ 
courage such illegal and reprehensible be¬ 
haviour by giving it space in your otherwise 
excellent publication is just beyond compre¬ 
hension. Sadly, what is now done cannot be 
undone. Responsibility for future incursions 
to this fragile sanctuary will most certainly 
have to be borne by your magazine. You 
have possibly put at risk the survival of an 
entire species, just for the sake of bigger 
sales. 

Hang your head in shame, Wild. I will not 
spend my money to boost your circulation 
ever again. 

Beth Michie 
(by email) 

'Quest for the Wollemi pine'? |ust what 
were you thinking? 

Thank you for more damage to the name 
of canyoning, let alone the extremely fragile 
nature of the stand. 

This will be my last issue. 

Goodbye. 

Alan Pryke 
(by email) 

As the Kiwi half of the [ones/Allen, Australia/ 
New Zealand alliance which first identified 
Wollemia nobilis, the Wollemi pine, I am disap¬ 
pointed that you chose to print this article. 

It is inaccurate and misleading. How can 
I convince those who advocate site visits in 
the name of 'adventure'; having negated 
any ill-effects by consigning a species much 
older than humankind to an evolutionary 
rubbish bin, that conservation is sometimes 
about self-sacrifice and the joy of knowing 
that you care but cannot be there? 

Jan Allen 
Mount Tomah, NSW 

I am a long-term subscriber to Wild and 1 have 
endorsed the environmental and publishing 
principles...in the magazine. For example, I 
understand and support Wild's selective ad¬ 
vertising. .. How disappointed I was, then, to 
see a cheap, sensation-seeking and irrespons¬ 
ible article in the magazine. You will undoubt¬ 
edly receive criticism for publishing the 
article and you will also undoubtedly try to 
explain and rationalise the decision. How¬ 
ever, no matter which way you take it, your 
publishing the article implies and allows 
others to infer support for the illegal ex¬ 
pedition to the Wollemi pine gorge...There 
will now be copycat illegal forays for which 
you will be responsible, as well as the con¬ 
sequent and probably irreversible damage. 

How can you proclaim support for retain¬ 
ing significant trees in Tasmania when you 
at the same time demonstrate the way to 
damage.. .ageless and unique growth? How 
can you proclaim a so-called environment¬ 
ally responsible advertising policy excluding 
companies with doubtful or hostile environ¬ 
mental credentials, and at the same time 
select, support and publish an environment¬ 
ally irresponsible article? 

1 am sad at the loss of what had been a 
credible voice for the environment in this 
country. I am even sadder to think that per¬ 
haps your publishing the article was a cheap 
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attempt to attract publicity and boost circu¬ 
lation. 

Vale the Wollemi pine. 

|ohn Garrett 
Northbridge, NSW 
(by email) 

I am writing to express my disgust at the 
article in Wild no 82 regarding the so-called 
'Quest' to find the location of the Wollemi 
pines. This disgust also extends to your 
magazine and yourself for publishing what 
can only be described as a blatant disregard 
for the natural environment of Australia 
and in particular these unique trees. 

In how many languages must the NPWS 
say that the area is out of bounds and detail 
the reasons why? Obviously they missed the 
language of the moron. These selfish indi¬ 
viduals, who have too much time and money 
(obviously, if they can afford an aerial recon¬ 
naissance), would be better off expending 
energy to help our degraded environment. 

As for yourself and Wild, you should 
know better than to publish such an article. 
Through your own Editorials and the Green 
Pages you imply that you are environ¬ 
mentally responsible and 'green'. All that 
has gone up in smoke due to a lack of 
thought on what you are publishing. 1 feel I 
will now have to reassess how 1 read your 
usually thought-invoking Editorials. 

To make amends Wild needs to publish a 
follow-up article explaining (once again for 
the slow to understand) why the area 
should not be visited and also castigate those 
who seem to be so proud of their 'quest'... 

Lachlan Garland 
Winmalee, NSW 
(by email) 

Ripping yarns 

With the shadow of doubt now cast over 
the authenticity of many of Peter Treseder's 
achievements, it is with sadness that 1 la¬ 
ment the Australian adventure com¬ 
munity's loss of innocence. For many years 
1 have enjoyed exploring and photograph¬ 
ing the remote places of this continent and, 
equally as much, enjoyed reading of the 
history of these places and the achieve¬ 
ments of others in them. First ascents, 
record times or just an ordinary trip in extra¬ 
ordinary conditions—all these not only 
contain the ingredients for a ripping yarn, 
they also form part of the fabric of this 
country's culture and history. Now this fab¬ 
ric has been torn and there are doubts it 
can ever be properly repaired. 

Serious challenges have been made to the 
authenticity of many of Treseder's claims, 
particularly his solo ventures, and a substan¬ 
tial body of evidence, both published and 
unpublished, has been collected to substanti¬ 
ate these claims. If Treseder is to retain his 
standing within the outdoors community, he 
needs to address this fact and not continue 
to ignore it. Since the story first broke in the 
magazine Inside Sport in May 2001, Aus¬ 
tralian Geographic, a sponsor of Treseder, has 
offered to arrange a special press confer¬ 
ence in which Treseder can answer these 


allegations. At the time of writing, this meeting 
has not taken place. If the achievements 
claimed by Treseder are to be believed, he 
needs to accept this offer and put forward 
evidence or an explanation that will explain 
away the allegations that have been made 
against him. 

Mostly these doubts began to surface 
after the publication of Treseder's biography 
but some even predate this. 1 looked at the 
sections in the book that dealt with areas I 
knew well and immediately one episode 
stood out. In the biography, Treseder makes 
the claim of having made the first solo 
ascent of the East Face of Mt Barney in 
south-east Queensland where 1 live. This face 
was first climbed solo by Robert Staszewski 
in March 1979—a full 15 years earlier than 
Treseder's claim! As any reader will confirm, 
once you come across one glaring error in a 
book, you begin to wonder how many more 
there may be. Treseder needs to do his 
homework more diligently... 

Robert Rankin 

Sumner Park, Qld 

As a reply to those who are supportive of 
Treseder, whilst there is no doubt that he 
has taken part in numerous expeditions 
there is a big difference between these and 
the records that he claims. Many of his 
claimed solo records are extremely doubt¬ 
ful and as such all of his solo claims must be 
suspect. None of Treseder's claimed 'super¬ 
human' achievements can be verified by 
independent witnesses and he has chosen 
to not participate in any events in which his 
abilities can be properly demonstrated. Recog¬ 
nition of his records belittles the records of 
those that have been achieved without doubt 
Until Treseder chooses to take part in an 
official event or prove that he is capable of 
performing even one of his 'amazing' feats, 
then both he and his supporters must/ 
should be considered lacking in credibility 
and cannot be taken seriously. 

Nigel Aylott 
(by email) 

Bechervaise 

Even though one knows someone it is 
always interesting to me to read the 'obits' 
in order to discover how much more was 
left to learn! Brian Walters did 'Bech' proud. 
('John Mayston Bechervaise', Wild no 81.) 

With Grahame Budd and jon Stephenson 
1 was able to stand somewhat on his shoulders 
on an ANARE expedition to Heard Island in 
1962-63. The weather proved king and we 
withdrew from the Peak with some small 
tribulations. In 1964-65 several of us were 
luckier with the weather... [and we climbed] 
Mawsons Peak. All credit is due to (ohn 
Bechervaise who started the ball rolling... 

Warwick Deacock 

Maleny, Qld 
(by email) 

Readers' letters are welcome (with sender's full name 
and address for verification). A selection will be pub¬ 
lished in this column. Letters of less than 200 words are 
more likely to be printed. Write to the Editor, Wild, PO 
Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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Info 


When your 
parachute fails 

A new version of the New South Wales 
National Parks & Wildlife Service (NPWS) 
regulation of activities in National Parks is 
expected to be issued for public consulta¬ 
tion. Clause 19 of the original regulation, 
which was drawn up by National Parks & 
Wildlife, as it was known in 1995, prohibits 
persons from undertaking adventure activities 
without the consent of the NPWS (as it is 
now known). The activities to which the regu¬ 
lations refer include abseiling, BASE jumping, 
bungy-jumping, rockclimbing, caving, para¬ 
chuting, white-water boating and hang-gliding. 
The 1995 Act was due to expire in August 
2000 but was extended, first by a year and 
subsequently by another year and remains 
in force until 31 August 2002. 

It is now reported that the NPWS intends 
to add a further clause to the Act to read as 
follows: A person must not in a park carry, 
possess or use any equipment that is re¬ 
quired for abseiling, base jumping, bunjy 
jumping, rock climbing, caving, parachuting, 
white water boating, paragliding, parasailing 
or hang gliding.' Offenders will allegedly face 
a maximum of 30 penalty points—a fine of 
$3300. It is possible that the new clause may 
be in effect when this issue goes to press. 

The NPWS has advised that the 2001 
regulation will be on public exhibition on 
the Web site www.npws.nsw.gov.au and at 
the National Parks Centre at 102 George 
Street, The Rocks, in Sydney. When the 
regulation is finalised a notice will be pub¬ 
lished in the Sydney Morning Herald and the 
Government Gazette. 

The possibility of such Draconian legis¬ 
lation in NSW is not the only serious blow 
to outdoors activities enthusiasts. Recent 
increases in premiums—and in some cases 
the withdrawal of cover—for public liability 
insurance have resulted in a number of 
outdoors enterprises going to the wall. It is 
sad that one of the first to fall was Blue 
Mountains Cliffcare, an organisation devoted 
to the protection and restoration of climb¬ 
ing areas, particularly from the effects of 
erosion. In Victoria an outdoors instruction 
business based in the Grampians has gone 
out of business, citing public liability insurance 
issues as the cause of its demise. 

Gtohetag 

In March 2002 Eric Philips and |on Muir 
will embark on a new polar trek to the 
North Pole. Departing from either Canada's 
Ellesmere Island or Severnay Zemlya in the 
Siberian Arctic, the duo will need to ski 
between 800 and 1000 kilometres across 
the Arctic Ocean's shifting mantle of pack 
ice. The expedition, called Globetag Icetrek, 
is claimed to be the first entirely Australian 
expedition to the North Pole. Temperatures 
of -55’C will be common in the first weeks 
of the expedition as Philips and Muir attempt 


Seriously 

Jon Muir reached Burketown (on the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, Queensland) on 20 
September after a 2500 kilometre walk 
from Port Augusta, South Australia, 
which had taken him four months to 
complete, reports the Melbourne Age 
on 21 September. (See Info in Wild no 
82.) For most of the trip he carried his 
supplies on a cart, which he discarded 
at Roxborough Downs Station on the 
Georgina River, south-west of Mt Isa in 
Queensland. Muir then carried his sup¬ 
plies in a pack including enough water 
for himself and his Jack Russell terrier, 


Polar bears, the cold, pressured ice and 
open leads of water will pose significant 
problems and potentially long delays. 'We 
will use our kayaks to cross the numerous 
leads of open water that result from currents 
below the pack and sun above it', said Philips. 
They expect to reach the North Pole in 60 
days. Their progress can be followed on 
www.icetrek.org 

Epic re-enactment 

Fiona Groves (some may know her as Fiona 
Bonella) is the winner of the inaugural Tim- 
berland Challenge competition. Fiona and 
her partner re-enacted the 1140 kilometre 
traverse of the gold seekers travelling to the 
Klondike Gold Rush in the Yukon terri¬ 
tories, Canada. The pair were self-sufficient 
for their seven-week journey, sled-hauling 
210 kilograms of gear across the frozen 
terrain and rafting for 28 days down rivers 
choked with ice. Fiona was inspired to 
make the journey as a commemoration of 


hard-core 

Seraphine, who walked almost the en¬ 
tire distance with him until she was 
poisoned by dingo bait ten days before 
the end of the journey. 

Muir has climbed Mt Everest and has 
completed new routes in the Himalayas 
as well as technical routes in New 
Zealand, but he commented during his 
recent trip: '...this is seriously hard¬ 
core. My climbing expeditions might 
have been more dangerous but they 
were a walk in the park if you take the 
mental drive and physical effort this 
trip is taking.' 


the centenary of the gold-rush, which drew 
gold seekers from all over the world, in¬ 
cluding Australia. Fiona and her husband Iain 
have been contributors to Wild on many 
occasions. 

On foot, bicycle 
and boat from 
Perth to Adelaide 

In case you haven't heard of it, City2City is 
a series of seven journeys linking the Aus¬ 
tralian State capitals, following remote, hu¬ 
man-powered routes. Travel is on foot or 
ski, by mountain bike or canoe. No petrol- 
powered transport is used along the way. 

The Perth-to-Adelaide leg, which was com¬ 
pleted in autumn and winter of 2001, is 
roughly 6000 kilometres long. 1 walked 
around the rugged south-west coast of West¬ 
ern Australia before putting my feet up (on 
the pedals!) and striking through the heart 
of the continent to Uluru and the west Mac- 
donnell Ranges, which I traversed on foot. 


Jon Muir recently completed his 'unassisted' walk across Australia. He is 
pictured at Island Lagoon, SA. Brigitte Muir 



to haul their kayak-sleds north from land. 
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COMPASSES, 

GPS RECEIVERS 

AND NAVIGATION ACCESSORIES 


@ Melbourne Map Centre 

738-740 WAVERLEY ROAD, CHADSTONE, VIC. 3148 
ane : (03) 9569-5472 Fax : (03) 9569-8000 
259 HIGH STREET, KEW, VIC. 3101 
ane : (03) 9853-3526 Fax : (03) 9853-4888 


HI Mix 


Nepal’s 7op Adventure Operator 


Ex Kathmandu 

18 days Everest Base Camp $A2,220 

20 days Everest Gokyo Trek $A2,365 

17 days Annapurna Base Camp $A1,945 

27 days Annapurna and Thorong La $A2,680 
13 days Himalayan Fun & 

Adventure $A1,970 

Plus many more trips including 
Trekking Peaks of Nepal 
Mountain biking throughout 
Nepal, Tibet, Sikkim, Bhutan and India 
HIMALAYA Expeditions 
Tel: 03 9598 2922 Fax: 03 9533 5599 
PO Box 133 Hampton Vic 3188 
Aust email: mike@himexnepal.com 
Himalaya email: info@himexnepal.com 
Web site: http://www.HimexNepal.com 


Then I was back on the bike for some lonely 
desert riding into SA and on to Lake Eyre. 
After weeks of sand and gibber plains it was 
a relief to walk through the rugged Gam¬ 
mon and Flinders Ranges before heading to 
the Yorke Peninsula and beginning the sea 
kayak leg to Adelaide. 

City2City has shown me what a wild and 
varied continent this is—and has made me 
acutely aware of the threats it faces. 

Huw Kingston 

Navishield 2001 

The 13th Australian Wilderness Rescue Navi¬ 
gation Shield (or Navishield) was held in 
Abercrombie River National Park near Ober- 
on, NSW, on 7-8 July. Navishield is the 
premier navigation training event for search 
& rescue groups in Australia. This year's 


for the 19th consecutive event. This year 
the event had been promoted with a very 
different format. 

Do it all in one day instead of two\ 'They 
must be kidding.' 

The local town hall was bursting with 
people keen to investigate the maps show¬ 
ing the new course. The main street was 
crammed with vehicles adorned with kayaks, 
bicycles and other paraphernalia. 

In drizzling rain the announcer welcomed 
us all and the field raced away on road bikes 
over McMillans Lookout towards Benam- 
bra. I rushed on to the course to join a large 
crowd at the bottom of Blowhard. It was a 
long, steep descent on hard-packed gravel 
and I couldn't believe that the leaders came 
down at 70-80 kilometres an hour. Later 1 
overheard some riders say that they were 
terrified but that it was an awesome ride. At 



RESCUE SQUAD 


The winners of the Navishield 30-hour event-no wonder they look tired! From 
left, David Cannings, Wil de Sain, Ian Dempsey, Andrew Haigh, Bert Van 
Netten and Robert Vincent. Merryn Mathie 


event was the largest yet—there were 454 
competitors in 149 teams. 

The event was held in steep but open 
terrain with plenty of big hills. The weather 
cleared for the weekend despite snowfalls 
just before the event. The Newcastle Bush¬ 
walking Club won the 30-hour event; it 
managed to reach 41 of the 48 checkpoints 
on a course of more than 120 square kilo¬ 
metres. The Mudgee Bushwalking Club won 
the 11-hour event. 

Merryn Mathie 

Winter Classic 2001 

For 18 years this classic adventure race has 
started above the snowline in the middle of 
winter in the Victorian Alps near Omeo. 
Numerous small changes to the course have 
always kept the racers on their toes and it 
was with trepidation that 1 ventured to Omeo 


the first transition it looked like a carnival; 
tents, bikes, boats, runners, support crews 
and officials all going in different directions. 

It was my turn soon and we drove down 
the Omeo valley to the next transition. I 
checked in my gear and tried to orientate 
my compass. I made the top in great time, 
chatting to a few other runners on the way. 
Coming down would be easy. Wrong! I 
managed to choose the wrong route and 
ended up in a gully surrounded by tall 
timber and thick vegetation. I lost about ten 
minutes but I had survived my first naviga¬ 
tion run and was pleased to hand the race 
bib to our team mountain-bike rider. 

Astonishingly, the first riders arrived before 
midday after completing the course in con¬ 
siderably less than two hours. Participants 
who arrived early had time to rest and re¬ 
cuperate. The white-water kayak restarted 
the event at 2 pm. 
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Most teams completed the first half with¬ 
in the deadlines, and with a great deal of 
vocal support from land crews, the kayakers 
began the 15 kilometre course at ten-second 
intervals. 

It was time for another mountain-bike ride. 
The afternoon sun was sinking and riders 
fitted the required lights to their bikes. The 
course was billed as hilly and fast, our rider 
was fairly quick and we anticipated that we 
would finish the next transition at about 5 
pm. It was my turn to prepare again but this 
time I would be running in the dark. 

The tension and excitement were build¬ 
ing as the first five teams ran into the fading 
light within eight minutes of each other. It 
was a seven kilometre run with one check¬ 
point, the route choice was again unclear: 
the long way round on the track or cross¬ 
country in a straight line? The riders appeared 
in groups along a single track, lights blazing 
and smiles all round. 

I'm warmed up, ready to go. Flashing, 
orange lights marked the checkpoints, which 
was a great idea for those like me unac¬ 
customed to night running and map reading. 

I found the first one without trouble but the 
one closest to the finish proved elusive. It 
was a beautiful, moonlit night and about 
ten of us were all running in the bright 
moonlight until way down below we saw 
the lights of Omeo which guided us to the 
finish. 

Dennis O'Brien 

The results of the Winter Classic 
are as follows: 

Male individual 

1 John Jacoby 

2 Tom Crebbin 
Female individual 

1 Sue Donoghoe 

2 Gillean Hilton 
Male team 

1 Matthews/Johnson 

2 Misson/James/Lythgo/Wallace 

518.36 minutes 

Female team 

1 Cimdins/Morcom/Carlford/Palmer 

642.54 minutes 

2 Clancy/Clancy/Spiker 663.52 minutes 

The wionkey an<i 
fhe 4<>nkey 

After ten years of attempts, elite endurance 
athlete Nigel Aylott has taken the monkey 
off his back—he finally won the Australian 
Rogaining Championship! 

Aylott (Victoria), together with fellow Eco- 
challenge team member John Jacoby (also 
Victoria), won the title at Crossman, WA, 
last August. Aylott and Jacoby completed 
the course (3900 points) covering over 100 
kilometres in just 20 hours and 30 minutes. 
Aylott, who was World Champion in 1998 
and four times Victorian Champion, has 
competed in more than ten Australian titles 
without previously being part of a winning 
team. 

'We lost only a few minutes on the course 
in finding checkpoints but generally we 


were quite consistent', Aylott said after the 
event. 'We competed in the Omeo Winter 
Classic the week before and we were feel¬ 
ing it a bit.' 

The championship was held in farmland 
150 kilometres south-east of Perth. Rather 
than mine shafts, cliffs or snakes the hazard- 



John Jacoby and Nigel Aylott were 
the winners of the 2001 Australian 
Rogaining Championship in WA. 
John Gavens 


ous part of the WA course was close to 
checkpoint ten. Competitors may have felt 
relaxed so close to the finish but the well- 
fed resident donkey kicked one competitor, 
chewed a second competitor's hat and bit a 
third. 

john Gavens and Heather Leslie 

Cavers reach 
record lows 

Due to exploration by Ukrainian cavers 
during January 2001 there is a new 'world's 
deepest cave'; Voronya (-1680 metres) in 
the Arabika Massif in Georgia. This section 
of the southern Caucasus contains a cave 
1100 metres deep—Arabikskaja—but ex¬ 
ploration of Voronya in the early 1980s was 
postponed as it appeared that the cave 
would only link to a known passage. Recent 
exploration showed that this is not the case 
and in a series of expeditions Voronya was 
explored to the lip of an undescended pitch 
estimated to be between 50 and 70 metres 
deep. The potential depth has been estim¬ 
ated at 2230 metres. 

There have been dramatic changes to the 
table of the world's deepest caves due to 
recent exploration. In second place at present 
is Gouffre Mirolda (-1632 metres), which 


was the world's first 'mile deep' cave when 
it was discovered in 1998 (see Wild no 71). 

Gouffre Mirolda shares second place with 
Lamprectshofen, which was the world's deep¬ 
est cave only briefly when Vogelhohle was 
connected to it providing a higher entrance. 
Lamprectshofen was initially explored from 
its bottom entrance up and thus potentially 
constitutes the world's deepest through-trip. 
The long-standing deepest cave, Reseau Jean 
Bernard (-1602 metres) is next on the list; it 
was the deepest cave in the world in 1979 
when its depth was thought to be 1358 
metres. 

Stephen Bunton 

Cave 

reaetvaf 

Southern Tasmanian Caverneers have be¬ 
gun the systematic removal of Loxin eye- 
bolts from caves and replacing them with 
double glue-in stainless steel P-hangers with 
support from the Tasmanian National Parks 
& Wildlife Service. The first cave to receive 
this treatment was Midnight Hole, which is 
a popular through-trip. The impetus for this 
programme besides the age of the bolts, 
some of which date from 1968, was that 
ropes were getting caught on the pull-downs. 
The new bolts have been placed to avoid 
this problem. 

SB 

S C R O G G I N 

•5* A cooperative effort between National 
Parks & Wildlife in SA and Walking 
South Australia is to reroute the track 
to the summit of St Marys Peak in 

Wilpena Pound. At present it is possible 
to walk the circuit that leads to the 
shorter summit track along the south¬ 
east ridge but the summit track itself is 
closed to walkers. The new track will 
approach the summit from the south 
which, it is claimed, should be equally 
enjoyable and much safer. 

♦J* Colin Gordon writes that he has success¬ 
fully completed his expedition to climb 
all the Munros in Scotland-that is, 

every mountain over 914 metres or 
higher—and there are 284 of them! Gor¬ 
don used the expedition to collect money 
for spinal injury research; so far he has 
raised $16 500. 

•f* An Australian Standard classification 
and signage for bushwalking routes 

has been developed in consultation 
with bushwalkers, the police and land 
managers, reports the Melbourne Age on 
1 October. The standard rates tracks by 
classifying them from one to six. A type- 
one track is broad and usually a gently 
undulating track on solid surfaces and 
low gradients—suitable for wheelchairs. 
A type-six track is a sparsely marked 
route through rugged and remote moun¬ 
tains. 

A new paddling Web site has been 
launched by Paddle Australia. It is 
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Altimeter, Barometer, Electronic Compass, 
and all the features of an advanced 
timepiece. Vector makes it happen on a 
large, easy-to-read digital display. 
Anywhere. Vector is the winner of the 
European Outdoor Award. “Product of the 
Year 1999/2000” 
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'Meridian' 
Kayak 

expanding your 
HORIZON5 


Nature-based 
tours, courses 
Sea-kayak 
instruction 
Adventure-based 
learning programs 



Meridian Kayak 
Adventures 


1300 656 433 

www. meridiankayak. com.au 


AVALON 

TREKKING 

Guided walking holidays in 
Scotland, England, Wales, 
Madeira, the French Alps 
and Ireland 



Walk amid some of the world's most 
beautiful countryside, follow routes through 
majestic mountains, tranquil loch sides, 
open moorlands or craggy coastlines. 

We organise the accommodation 
(no bunkhouses or hostels), all meals, 
and supply transport and guides 
throughout the trip, so you can relax 
from the moment you book your holiday. 

Group discounts available. 

Group itineraries quoted for. Free brochure. 
Telephone/fax 0011 441889 575 646. 

www.avalontrekking.co.uk 
or email hames§avalontrekking.co.uk 
40, Waverley Gardens, Etching Hill, 
Rugeley, Staffordshire. England WS15 2YE 



the work of two frustrated paddlers. 
They invite all paddlers to visit the site 
and to contribute trip information for 
general access by the Australian paddling 
community. The guide has been set up 
to supply information relating to trips 
on rivers, lakes and estuaries. Visit at 
www.adventurepro.com.au/paddle 
australia 

4* Australian Yowie Research (AYR) 
urges anyone who has had a sighting of 
the Yowie to come forward. AYR states 
that it has detailed documents and re¬ 
ports of sightings of the ape-like crea¬ 
ture in Australia since the 1700s. To every 



single witness report, there would be at 
least 20 others that remain unreported 
due to the dogma of "fear and ridicule" 
within our society', says AYR. It appears 
that the Yowie has cousins on the island 
of Sumatra, Indonesia. According to the 


Melbourne Express on 31 October there 
have been sightings in western Sumatra 
of a 'yeti-like creature' which is described 
as being about 155 centimetres tall with 
chocolate-brown hair. It is known as 
Orang Pendak, which means 'little man 
of the forest'. If you have an Australian 
sighting to report, email dean@yowie 
hunters.com 

4* The Canberra Cross-country Ski 
Club's Kosciusko Tour 2001 looked 
like a washout when the weather bur¬ 
eau reported 100 kilometre winds sweep¬ 
ing through Crackenback and Charlottes 
Pass the night before the event. After a 
day of waiting, the event was reorgan¬ 
ised and was successfully held at Perisher 
instead. 

4* There will be a 'mega event' to cele¬ 
brate the Mt Everest Golden jubilee 
Anniversary in 2003. If you would 
like to know more, visit the Web site 
www.mteverestgolden50.com or email 
info@mteverestgolden50.com O 


Corrections and 
amplifications 

On page 33 of Wild no 81 it was stated 
that John Bechervaise was headmaster of 
St George's School in Harpenden, UK; this 
is incorrect. During the war Bechervaise 
was the Acting Head of a part of the Prim¬ 
ary Department of the school which re¬ 
mained in Harpenden while the main part 
was evacuated to Devonshire. 

On page 51 of Wild no 82 the photo was 
credited to Geoff Law. The photographer 
was in fact Rob Blakers. 


Readers' contributions to this department, including 
colour slides, are welcome. Typed items of less than 200 
words are more likely to be published. Send them to the 
Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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The third abseil 
orijDande Falls. 








Blue Mountains Canyoning 




Matt Chamberlain tackles the icy pools and sheer walls of some of the best 
canyons New South Wales has to offer. Photos by David Noble 



The Greater Blue Mountains have long 

been a favourite playground of mine. This is 
where I cut my teeth in the bush, venturing 
out as one of a troop of uncertain schoolboys 
on a 'walking expedition'. 1 still go walking but 
I am likely to walk twice the distance in half 
the time. I think of canyoning as a walking trip 
with a bit extra. You still have somewhere to 
go, but there are a few extra challenges. 

Canyoning is my favourite mountain sport. 
1 have tried rockclimbing but I usually find 
that by the end of the day 1 feel as though I 
have been sitting in one place looking at the 
same rock for many hours. On mountain-bike 
rides I spend most of the time wondering at 
the damage to the environment. Some people 
go to Katoomba just to sit in a cafe but I 
have never been able to relate to the idea. 

At the beginning of 2000 I was accepted 
into graduate school at the University of 
Arizona in the USA. I was excited about the 
prospect but I realised that the Blue Moun¬ 
tains would no longer be in my backyard. 
The reality was that my next trip would be 
the last for a long time. The challenge was to 
find a fitting destination; naturally it would 
be a canyoning trip. My best canyon trips 
had been deep in the heart of the Wollemi 
wilderness; it is a canyoner's paradise—nearly 
every creek in the sandstone plateau has its 
own canyon. The distance between Sydney 
and the Wollemi National Park means that you 
often have the whole area to yourself and 
the canyons are virtually untouched. How¬ 
ever, it takes almost a full day to get to the 
best canyoning areas, so it is not a place that 
you visit for a weekend. 

Instead I chose another excellent spot for a 
trip with my friends, Paul, Mark and Scott: 
Kanangra-Boyd National Park. The canyons 
of Kanangra-Boyd are atypical of the usual 
Blue Mountains style. The abrasive sandstone 
beds are replaced with blocky, metamorph¬ 
osed shale. Canyons to the north are narrow, 
and form sinuous slots. Icy pools sit between 
sheer walls and often the only available track 
is under water. The canyons of Kanangra are 
more open. They don't have so many com¬ 
pulsory swims although the abseils through 
waterfalls ensure that no one escapes getting 
wet. These canyons also have a greater vertical 
extent, which makes them more physically 
taxing, especially when you attempt to climb 
out at the end of a long day. To make this trip 
a memorable one, I chose canyons in Danae 
Brook and Kanangra Creek. 


Paul and I drove up on Friday night, sneak¬ 
ing out of Sydney on quiet roads before the 
rest of the city realised it was the weekend, 
jenolan Caves make for a pleasant break; 
the floodlit archway looks spectacular. It is 


a chance to stretch the legs and to fantasise 
about exploring some of the dark corners. It 
was past midnight by the time we reached 
Kanangra. Neither of us was too worried 
about putting up a tent—we were content 
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Kanangra Creek and Danae Brook 


to crash into our sleeping-bags next to the 
car. 

Mark and Scott took the hard-man option 
and left Sydney at 4 am on Saturday, so Paul 
and I enjoyed a leisurely morning waiting for 
them to arrive. Paul had breakfast in his 
sleeping-bag. 1 threw down bun and banana 
and considered what to wear. Do I go for 
the thermal pants that keep me warm or the 
pre-canyoned ones with holes all over them? 
Do I bring a T-shirt for the walk in—even 
though it will probably be ten times its weight 
in water by the time 1 carry it up the hill on 
the other side? And what is a good shoe to 
wear in the wet? 

I waver between a couple of schools of 
thought on canyoning footwear. The first ad¬ 
vocates the use of light footwear for sens¬ 
itivity and grip, the second recommends some¬ 
thing sturdy. I have grown tired of having my 
feet punctured, stretched and squeezed on 
each and every step of the way. Light shoes 
are often trashed after just a couple of 
trips. A solid boot will hold together for 
some time and it will provide your feet 
with some protection. Boots may be 
heavy, especially if they don't drain 
well. Alas, my faithful footwear had 
been retired, even from canyoning 
trips. There was more hole than boot 
left and 1 was forced to concede that 
they were past their prime. 1 had 
brought shoes with soft tops, a nice 
stiff base, and—unfortunately—a hard- 
rubber sole. 

Mark and Scott rocked up at 8 am 
and we set off on the Mt Thurat fire 
track towards our first objective, Danae 
Brook. It was a late start, particularly 
for a trip down Danae. 

The first section of Danae is can¬ 
yoning at its best; it is dark, narrow, 
wet and deep. Each drop requires two 
ropes and has its own set of obstacles. 

The first abseils in the Danae canyon 
entail climbs over chockstones, water¬ 
fall swings and the presence of mind to hang 
freely with 50 metres of empty space below 
you. The water-level was still high from some 
recent, healthy rainfalls. As we descended 
the waterfall abseil' we had a high volume 
of water crashing down over us. All we 
could see or hear was the thundering water. 
All we could feel was the pounding of water 
on our heads and shoulders, the rope in our 
hands and the rock wall sliding below our 
feet. Soon afterwards we passed a ray of 
sunshine—a brief respite before we plunged 
back into the cold depths. 

After a few hours and several abseils, we 
reached two massive cliffs standing over the 
second half of Danae Brook. The two brood¬ 
ing giants face each other. Mostly they are 
content to sit and wait but they hurl an occa¬ 
sional battery of rocks into the water below. 
The rockfalls are infrequent but they form a 
steep ramp which is the only way down. The 
bare rock leaves no tracks and 1 couldn't recall 
the easiest way. For a full hour we hopped from 
one boulder to another, wedging ourselves 
into the gaps and trying to grip the scree slopes. 

At the bottom of the ramp we reached 
the end of the Danae Brook canyon proper. 


We were still about five kilometres and 600 
metres below the point where we had be¬ 
gun. The first 1.5 kilometres of the canyon 
proper is along the creek-bed. I recall on 
other trips skipping down this section, leap¬ 
ing from rock to rock, but it just didn't work 
this time. Why? Had high water-levels left a 
coating of algae on the rocks? Was it seasonal? 
Does wearing hard rubber shoes really make 
that much difference? There was not a single 
rock surface off which my feet, or anyone 
else's, did not slide. Boulder hopping was 
out of the question. The best alternative was 
to go straight down the middle of the water¬ 
course, jamming our feet between rocks. It 
worked but we didn't get anywhere in a 
hurry. 

Two hours of skidding and bouncing down 
the creek-bed brought us to sunset and the 
start of the uphill section. We began to pay 
for all the elevation we had lost in the fun of 
the day. We scampered up the hill as the 


sunlight was leaving the sky. Scott, the silly 
sod, had thought that we would be back 
before dark and had lightened his pack by 
the weight of a torch. As for myself, also a 
silly sod, I carried my torch all day only to find 
now that it wasn't working. The two of us were 
particularly keen to climb quickly in the fading 
light, driving forward in a world of ghostly, 
grey shapes—some real, some imagined. 

Paul and Mark had the luxury of function¬ 
ing torches. They were free to concentrate on 
panting, puffing and sweating profusely. Once 
you reach the top of the ridge, a track takes 
you the last three kilometres back to the car 
park, which we reached not much later than 
8 pm. It was dark when we arrived but it had 
still been a quick trip through Danae com¬ 
pared with our previous experiences. 

Saturday night wasn't much of a camp. We 
had only ten hours until we would be setting 
off on our next foray. Ten hours to unpack, 
make dinner, eat and get some rest. That's not 
camping; a picnic meal followed by a 
nap would be a more accurate de¬ 
scription. 

On Sunday morning after breakfast 
we had the pleasure of changing back 
into clothes still wet and gritty from 
the day before. En route to Kanangra 
Creek we detoured to a peninsula of 
rock that juts out into the head of the 
Kanangra gorge, the deep valley into 
which most of the canyons in the 
area drain. In one direction were views 
of Mt Cloudmaker and the distinctive 
double hump of Thurat Spires in the 
foreground. 

Like Danae, Kanangra plays its best 
cards first, just to the left of the main 
waterfall are six long abseils down a 
narrow slot. The first two drops are 


Let's hope it was a hot day! 
Descending the falls at Kanangra. 
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height of the canyon is spent boulder hop¬ 
ping. It tests your concentration and the con¬ 
dition of your knees rather than letting the 
abseil pitons take the heat. Kanangra has 
abseils for most of its height. Once you emerge 
from the slot, the canyon opens out but the 
waterfalls and abseils keep coming. 

There is at least one short drop that doesn't 
need to be abseiled and I was intent on 
demonstrating to my friends that it could be 
jumped. However, once I reported that I 
could touch the bottom—and rather easily— 
they declined to follow my lead and opted 
to get out the rope. 

Many of the abseils from this point are in 
large, open spaces and it's an absolute pleasure 
to glide down the rope. However, we were 
still labouring under the curse of the slippery 
rocks. For the same reason that boulder hop¬ 
ping was impossible in Danae, we could forget 
about bounding down the abseils. Any boun¬ 
cing around led to a rapid slip and a crash 
into the wall and a bump on the shoulder— 
or skin off a knuckle or two. On one particular 
abseil, the water leaps into a large, open 
space where the canyon turns sharply to the 
right. About 40 metres below the water 
lands on a ledge. The ledge looked small 
from the top although it is 25 metres above 
a broad pool. On my first trip to Kanangra 
we walked off a natural ramp that meets the 
puddle below. On this occasion the extra 
volume of water hammered the ramp with 
water, so the ledge became the base of a 
further abseil into the water below. 

This was the last abseil of Kanangra so we 
removed our harnesses and enjoyed the walk 
down the creek, free of our clanging pitons. 
The creek at the foot of Kanangra is not as 
tortuous as Danae Brook. However, we still 
climbed to the car park in the dark. Funnily 
enough, everyone had a working light this time. 


At the top of the hill 1 made a detour to 
the lookout before returning to the cars. The 
view looks back at the Kanangra gorge and to 
the canyons on the north side and the con¬ 
glomerate walls on the south. All I could see 
were the distant lights of Katoomba and 
Sydney but 1 had been here often enough to 
know it was all out there. I said goodbye, 
hoping that it doesn't change too much before 
1 come back. O 
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is a ledge a few metres from the bottom which 
runs into a comer that let us chimney com¬ 
fortably down. 

We started to get wet again on the third 
abseil but it was on the fourth abseil that we 
had the full volume of the falls pouring over 
us. The fourth abseil involves a choice of 
anchors, one easy and one more difficult The 
easy anchor is set well back from the edge; 
there is plenty of room to get on rope to 
ease yourself comfortably over the edge. 
The one drawback is that there is not a hope 
in hell of pulling the ropes down afterwards. 
The last person must use the more difficult 


device. You check it. You check it again. You 
dangle yourself into the void. You check the 
harness and ropes one more time, then you 
let go and hope that the rope will catch you. 

A few more drops and swims below the 
waterfalls brought us to the end of the slot 
and a viewing point from which we could see 
the main falls from almost directly below. 
Knots, awkward abseils, small ledges, rough 
waterfalls and more slimy rocks prevented us 
from working efficiently through the canyon. 

Kanangra is arguably more fun than Danae 
because it has more abseiling. The abseils at 
the top of Danae are brilliant but half of the 


straight descents. Once you step over the lip 
at the top there are no slopes, declines, ledges 
or chockstones to break the descent. Fifty- 
five metre ropes are recommended for the 
second abseil. The drop was a little awkward 
but still very manageable. Fortunately, there 


of the two options—yours truly on this occa¬ 
sion. The anchor goes round a chockstone 
below your feet, which is noted because of 
the complete absence of anything to stand 
on beneath. It requires a significant leap of 
faith. You attach the rope to the abseiling 


A damp abseil amid the thin strands of water of Kanangra Falls. 


















Polar Travel 


Ice Capers 

Eric Philips describes his crossings of the world's 


four largest ice-caps. 

Solid water is the ultimate medium. You 

can drink from it, slide or climb on it, sculpt 
it and build from it. It can be shaped by 
the wind and carved by the sun. Gravity 
can pull it through mountain ranges and 
the terrain below can warp it into fields of 
cracks and fissures. It floats and sinks, it 
glides and adheres, it's cold but it burns, 
it's sharp yet it's soft. It can keep you warm 
and it can chill you to the core. A ripe snow¬ 
flake floats like a feather, a hailstone drops 


Photos by the author 

like a brick. It can reflect like a mirror or 
be as lustreless as bark. There's nothing 
quite like it and the Greenlanders know all 
its properties. They recognise 200 types of 
snow whereas most English-language 
dictionaries list about 20. I've always been 
fascinated by ice and snow, by cold itself 
(and wind, too, dammit!) and it's this rap¬ 
ture, coupled with the urge to do adven¬ 
turous stuff, that led me on an eight-year 
sojourn across the globe's largest ice caps. 



shrinking planes, finally grinding danger¬ 
ously close to oblivion on the rocky shore 
of Hare Fjord. Our chartered Twin Otter 
struck the biggest rock on the beach, 
skewed sideways and tilted on to its star¬ 
board wheel, where it balanced precar¬ 
iously on the verge of capsizing before 
crunching to earth in a cloud of sand. If 
this was polar travel, I wanted more! 

The temperature was above freezing 
and not a breath of wind ruffled our 
unruly hair. We lost no time in ferrying 
our 60 kilogram sleds to the foot of the 
unnamed access glacier. Flanking the ice 
was a utopian world of hanging glaciers, 
snow-capped peaks and brown, striated 
rock-faces; each of them pulled at me 
with unfettered magnetism. 

Warmed by a 24-hour June sun, the 
lower slopes of the glacier were awash 


Ellesmere Island 


23 days, 280 kilometres 


In 1992 1 turned my cheek to the cold 
north and gave up teaching to ski across 
Ellesmere Island's northernmost ice-cap, 
the fourth largest in the world. Although 
I was an experienced skier and navigator 
with a bent for logistics, I was a green¬ 
horn heading for whiter pastures of 
which I knew nothing. What I did know 
was that somewhere in the Canadian 
high Arctic lay a key to my character, my 
drive, my destiny, and that if I found that 
key my way would be inexorably paved. 

Armed with nothing more than raw 
energy and the fraternity of my two com¬ 
panions, Richard Smith and Nick Fairfax, 
I made my way to the Arctic in ever- 


Larry Gray confronts an unstable iceberg off Greenland's east coast. 
Originating from fjordal glaciers, the bergs float out to sea where they are 
sculpted by wave action and the sun. 







with melt streams and lakes, through which 
we sloshed and stumbled before reaching 
solid ice three days later. By then we were 
roped in convoy, spurred into cautiousness 
by a crevasse no wider than a fist. These 
days it's the ones I can't see that prompt me 
to rope up. 

The following day we reached the plateau 
and 1 was struck by the power of its noth¬ 
ingness. I penned in my diary: 

It looks absolutely stunning; just white, stark 
and enormous. 

Unroped, we skied for two days in super¬ 
lative conditions across the 2000 metre high 
summit. Our fledgling GPS gave us positions 
each 'night' but we also toyed with an old 
army sextant. If I recall correctly, our best fix 
was 25 kilometres out! 

After three days we had descended 
1600 metres to Yelverton Pass, a broad 
valley that dissects our recently crossed 
ice cap from the alpine massif of the 
island's highest mountain, Barbeau Peak 
(2616 metres). We crossed the huge ice 
canyon at its base and began the ascent 
of yet another unnamed glacier. 

The north wind bit our right cheeks 
as we hauled across a wide bowl be¬ 
low the final approach to Barbeau 
and 1 pondered its negative effect on 
our comfort and progress. There 
be a way, I thought, to harness this 
natural foe and convert it from ant¬ 
agonist to accomplice. 1 stored the 
thought for future reference. 

On day 13, parked below Barbeau's 
heaving mass, we shouldered our packs 
and ascended a sharp ridge to the head 
of a broad cwm. Driven by a fierce 
wind, volleys of spindrift swirled past 


back up the mountain and we climbed a 
final knife-edge ridge to summit together at 
7 pm. We were perched on the 81st parallel. 
The weather had cleared and an endless 
panorama of glistening peaks stretched to 
every point on the horizon. 

The final week was dotted with incidents 
that tested our mettle and skills. Although the 
radio had sprung to life and we could con¬ 
firm our pick-up, Richard's foot caused him 
considerable grief and after a series of dan¬ 
gerous, broken glaciers and a powerful four- 
day storm over the steeply flanked Viking Ice¬ 
cap, we were relieved to reach Tanquary Fjord. 

Winging back over the frozen straits to 
Resolute, 1 couldn't wipe the grin off my 
whiskered face and 1 noticed Richard and 
Nick were similarly adorned. A floodgate 



we sailed on skis towards the horizon—a grey 
merging of ice and sky, brightened only by 
the four square metre panels of b 
coloured nylon which preceded us. 

It was day 16 of the first all-Australian 
traverse of the world's second largest ice¬ 
cap. It was also one of the very few expedi¬ 
tions in the past 20 years to complete a sea- 
to-sea crossing. With me on this journey 
were stylish skier and kayaker Ben Galbraith, 
and adventure film maker and sea kayaker 
Wade Fairley. 

Using plastic white-water kayaks, Green 
Ice Traverse began in July 1995 in the town 
of Angmagssalik on Greenland's iceberg-pep¬ 
pered east coast, joining us to film the first 
paddling leg were sea kayaker and camera¬ 
man Larry Gray, production manager Mary 
O'Malley and director Michael Bal- 

From Angmagssalik I paddled south 
with Ben and Larry through a city of 
monumental icebergs. We felt very 
much at the mercy of the elements: a 
screaming piteraq could blow us out 
to sea; a calving iceberg could obliterate 
a paddler; a walrus could gore and 
drown any one of us in seconds. Wade, 
Mary and Michael filmed from a small 
support boat which gave us a semb¬ 
lance of security; a great deal of the 
time we were left alone with our 
thoughts and the omnipotent icescape. 

Summer waned and the sun began 
its annual dip towards the Southern 
hemisphere. In the eerie twilight our 
passing shadows danced and weaved 
on the glowing ice. I was mesmerised 
by the serenity and the robotic motion 
of the dipping paddles. 

Six days and 110 kilometres later 
we glided into the frontier town of 
Isortoq. After collecting final provisions, 
we paddled the last six kilometre leg 
to the edge of the ice-cap. Rounding 
a final rocky point, a sheer wall of ice 
plunged vertically into the fjord and 
house-sized icebergs sheered off its im¬ 
mense blue face before our very eyes. 


and a broad plume smoked from the sum¬ 
mit After a hurried lunch our flagging spirits 
revived and we continued into the vortex 
until disaster struck. Just below the summit, 
Richard's boot found a well-hidden crevasse 
and the resulting twist broke a bone in his 
foot with a resounding pop. 

Our high-frequency radio had been silent 
since the start of the trip and we were still 
one week and 150 kilometres from our 
chartered pick-up at Tanquary Fjord; I was 
more than a little concerned. So, too, was 
Richard, perhaps more because of his stymied 
opportunity to climb the highest peak in 
eastern North America. After a half-hearted 
attempt to return to base camp, he limped 


had opened and through it poured my 
affinity for ice-bound wilderness adventure 
with like-minded friends. 

Greenland 

34 days, 680 kilometres 

'Mush, mush!' hollered Ben, his gloved fingers 
coiled around the handles, anticipating the 
jolt that would jerk him headlong across the 
ice. Almost without warning, the traces pulled 
taut and his 80 kilogram sled broke through 
the shroud of ice laid down during the cold 
night and slithered across the snow. 1 waited 
a few seconds then echoed his cry, lurching 
forward across the featureless expanse of 
Greenland's ice-cap. Our yells were not 
directed at huskies but at traction kites 
called Quadrifoils, an idea born from my 
wrestle with the winds on Ellesmere Island 
three years earlier. Harnessed to the kites, 
and towing our kayak-cum-sleds behind us, 



my home for the next month a heart-pump¬ 
ing cocktail of fear and excitement over¬ 
whelmed me; I clutched at my collar to 
vent the heat. 

After a final night with the film crew, 
Wade, Ben and I began the traverse, leaving 
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the others to continue filming on the east 
coast. After climbing the ice-slope above 
our camp and waving to the dots below, we 
turned to the western horizon and em¬ 
braced the unknown. 

Our progress during the first week on the 
ice was sluggish. We climbed steeply and 
our path was strewn with icy hummocks, 
melt streams and crevasses. By the end of 
the fifth day we'd zigzagged a measly 32 
kilometres—well short of our 20 kilometres 
a day target. Plodding on, we finally cleared 


the coastal zone and dragged our kayaks up 
on to the plateau. 

For ten days we saw neither sun, moon 
nor stars as we battled heavy snowfall, mist, 
and winds that were too strong for our 
Quadrifoils. We soon fell into a routine of 
eating, skiing and sleeping, a mechanical 
schedule that absorbs most of the stress of 
daily travel in such a harsh environment. All 
was not plain sailing; a leaking fuel bottle 
contaminated our food and, without rations 
to spare, we were forced to make do. Wade 
and I wolfed down the petrol-flavoured food 
only to emit toxic burps for hours after each 
meal. A more discriminating eater, Ben was 


spared this indignity as he resorted to feasting 
on spoonfuls of rancid margarine. 

Day 11 dawned with the sun peeking over 
the horizon, bathing the clouds in brilliant 
hues of red and pink. A few days later a 
south-easterly wind finally sprang up; its 
speed was perfect for our 'nylon huskies' 
and we were soon coasting behind them. At 
the clay's end smiles beamed through cracked 
and blistered faces when I'd calculated our 
position—we'd passed the halfway point and 
were now right on schedule. 


The scarring intrusion of DYE II—an aban¬ 
doned American early-warning radar station- 
on day 21 destroyed my sense of freedom 
and isolation. Ben and Wade were intrigued, 
finding thought-provoking reminders of the 
Cold War in the generators, billiard tables and 
other abandoned equipment at the station. 

Days of unhindered kite travel followed 
until the surface began to deteriorate and 
we were forced to tack through fields of 
gaping crevasses. The last five days were 
laborious. We were bruised and battered 
from the repeated onslaught of our kayaks 
ramming into the backs of our legs as we 
slid down steep-sided gullies. In this state 


we negotiated frozen lakes, crevasses and 
ice walls 30 metres high. After 28 days and 
540 kilometres on the ice, we abseiled on 
to the sandy banks of a wild, glacier-fed 
river. Our unorthodox sleds became kayaks 
again and we were soon paddling grade- 
three rapids before rafting the final 30 kilo¬ 
metres to our destination—Kangerlussuaq, a 
town of foaming beer and Danish pastries. 

This was an ice caper to remember. Not 
only had we achieved something pretty 
significant, I had made a discovery: multi¬ 
skill expeditioning. Ellesmere was great and 
remains one of my most cherished trips but 
to use a range of toys and skills with a suit¬ 
ably talented team, adventuring took on a 
new sweetness. 

Antarctica 

84 days, 1425 kilometres 

Like yesterday, the temperature hovered 
around 30‘C below—we could feel the cold 
edge of the Titan Dome. Any moisture not 
inside our bodies or a thermos froze almost 
instantly. Below -50'C a freshly boiled jug 
of water thrown into the air freezes in a 


'If you are caught naked 
outside, your eyeballs 
freeze instantly, your 
skin is hard in seconds, 
and minutes later the 
cold will have penetrated 
your flesh and turned 
your heart into a lump 
of red ice.' 


spray of ice dust before hitting the ground. 
As the Alaskans say, 'it's so cold you can 
piss and lean on it'. The world's coldest temp¬ 
erature, just under -91‘C, was recorded at 
Vostok, Russia's research station high on the 
Antarctic plateau. If you are caught naked 
outside, your eyeballs freeze instantly, your 
skin is hard in seconds, and minutes later 
the cold will have penetrated your flesh 
and turned your heart into a lump of red 
ice. Don't go outside naked. 

By the first break we were adorned in 
icicles and hoar-frost. Ice formed between 
our layers of headgear and stuck to our 
skin, where it remained until we took a 
break two hours later. By constantly licking 
and smiling I could prevent the build-up of 
ice under my nose. Our goggles became 
completely encrusted in ice, inside and out. 
Frozen breath hardens like steel and when 
it grates goggles against collar, it screeches 
like nails on a blackboard. A cough can be 
seen to freeze, suspended momentarily in 
mid-air before falling to the ice like a stone. 

We all struggled to see through our gog¬ 
gles—a translucent coating of rime had covered 



Ben Galbraith uses wind power to pull away from DYE II, an abandoned US 
military station. Philips has used Quadrifoils on three of his ice-cap traverses. 
In Greenland the team covered over half the distance using them. 
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both sides of the lens which made it dif¬ 
ficult to navigate and we staggered across 
the ice like drunks. It was slightly better to 
follow if you were close enough to see the 
diffused red hue of a sled cover. 

Ten minutes into the last session my toes 
and fingers had numbed deeply in spite of 
my vigorous efforts. We were moving slowly— 
Ion's Toggles had gogged'—and he found it 
difficult to hold a course. I hadn't warmed 
since the break and the ice around my head 
was accreting into a single capsule through 
which 1 was finding it increasingly difficult to 
breathe. A window the size of a match head 
was my only source of vision through frosted 
goggles and as it was in the bottom left comer 
I craned my head to see through it. Glimpsing 
Ion's sled I raced forward, my rasping breath 
freezing on to my mask of ice. 

'|on', 1 yelped. 

The smear of red kept moving and I con¬ 
tinued, glad that my plea had gone unheard. 
My breathing became more laboured and I 
slowed to control it but it was too late. The 
window was shuttered and my helmet of 
ice was complete. Blind, suffocating and numb 
with cold, I clutched at my goggles, broke 
the gasket of ice, and tore them from my 
face, gasping at the brittle air like a drown¬ 
ing man. 



')on', I screamed. 

He stopped and looked back. 

'I can't see or breathe and my fingers 
won't come back.' 

Instinctively, Jon unclipped from his har¬ 
ness and ran back to me, unbuckling my 
waist-belt. 'We'll set up here', he shouted 
while unlashing the tent from his sled. Peter 
was right behind and, on hearing of my 
plight, scrambled to help |on set up camp. 1 
felt a bit awkward about all the attention 
and tried to help them. 

'Stop. Go and get your jacket on', |on urged. 

Til be okay Jon, I can help.' 

'Eric, go and get your f-— jacket!' Jon 
was yelling. He never yelled. By the time 1 
had attended to,myself the tent was up and 
1 was thrown inside and into my sleeping- 
bag. Jon lit the stove, Peter finished off 
outside, and I lay there shivering. I was 
colder than I had thought. We had passed 
88’ south and were a little more than 200 
kilometres from the South Pole. 

The team on this expedition across the 
world's biggest iceblock included the inde¬ 
fatigable Aussie Jon Muir, Mt Everest climber 
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turned bushman. He is a pillar of strength 
and has a tenacity that I've rarely seen among 
adventurers; the perfect polar partner. Also 
with us was New Zealander Peter Hillary, 
son of Sir Edmund. The trust and good will 
vital to such an expedition were never estab¬ 
lished and the team eventually disintegrated— 
we failed in our bid to complete the first out- 
and-back ski expedition to the South Pole. 

We had begun our journey more than 
two months earlier, from below the icy 
flanks of Mt Erebus on Ross Island. Towing 
200 kilogram sleds, we waved goodbye to 
the throng of well-wishers at Scott Base and 
McMurdo Station and headed south across 
the mammoth Ross Ice Shelf. From time to 
time, when the wind turned northerly, we 
launched one of our three different sized 
Quadrifoils and slithered across the snow. 
But these days were seldom—the wind gener¬ 


On Australia Day 1999, after 84 days on 
the ice, our embattled team arrived at the 
Amundsen-Scott South Pole Station to a 
rousing welcome from the 200 staff who 
live and work there. Although 1 had achieved 
a childhood dream, and had come to know 
Antarctica, firmly entrenched in my passion 
for ice-capading lay a newly found cynicism 
towards the various motives of the adven¬ 
turer. But frostbite heals, emotional scars 
mend, memories fade and it was not too 
long before the lure of ice, big skies and 
cold tugged at me once again. 

Patagonia 

25 days, 205 kilometres 

The South Patagonian Ice-cap had been on 
my mind for years. I had talked about it with 



Ben Galbraith, right, and Wade Fairley emerge from a night of sledding. Long sun¬ 
rises and sunsets herald the end of summer and the annual approach of 24-hour 
darkness. The team often travelled at night to take advantage of firmer surfaces. 


ates itself high on the plateau and sweeps 
back to the coast, to the start of our jour¬ 
ney. The scuppered return journey was to 
have been our reward. 

Forty-two days later we stood below a 
mountain range—the Transantarctic—which 
erupts skyward to the polar plateau behind. 
Our route through it, by way of the un¬ 
trodden Shackleton Glacier, gave us an in¬ 
sight into the exploratory world of Ernest 
Shackleton, Robert Falcon Scott and Roald 
Amundsen, who travelled the wastes of An¬ 
tarctica almost a century ago. 

Our frozen pathway through the un¬ 
climbed peaks of the Queen Maud Mountains 
took us to the Titan Dome, an area of ice 
high on the Antarctic plateau that harbours 
no life. At more than 3000 metres above sea 
level, the air is thin and dry—and volatile. 
Blizzards locked us in our small tent for a 
total of ten days as we plied our route 
across the dome to the South Pole. To be 
lost in such a blizzard without a tent or 
wind mask is death by suffocation, like 
breathing sand. 


Wade in Greenland, and various anecdotes 
from Eric Shipton, HW Tilman and a hand¬ 
ful of others continued to pull it closer to 
the subliminal activation zone in my mind. 

The ice-cap in question is the third largest 
on earth and the largest outside the polar 
regions—it would always feature as a promin¬ 
ent goal on my list. Patagonia is a postage 
stamp of extreme wilderness and is like no 
other ice-cap. It exists at the juncture of two 
massive worlds: the Pacific Ocean—the lar¬ 
gest body of water in the world—and the 
world's longest chain of mountains, the 
Andes. Water-laden winds, sweeping unhin¬ 
dered across 6000 kilometres of ocean, col¬ 
lide with a barrier of mountains to create a 
changeable climate and almost eight metres 
of rainfall annually. Storms are known to 
rage for weeks. It was to be not so much a 
challenge of ice and terrain as a duel of wits 
and weather. 

Wade Fairley and American expatriate, 
Gary Kuehn were the seasoned campaigners 
1 had chosen to restore my faith in shared 
adventuring and we approached the ice cap 
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in October 2000 from its northern-most 
extreme, the Jorge Montt Glacier. Shipton 
pioneered this route in the early 1960s and 
his account of it resembled hell on earth. 
Our experience was no less than that. Travel¬ 
ling an average of two kilometres a day and 
towing 110 kilogram kayaks as sleds we 
relayed a tortuous route through a Dantean 
confusion of crevasses, seracs and ice-falls, 
all the while drenched by the liquid sky that 
is western Patagonia. 

It took two weeks to reach the plateau and 
our toil was immediately rewarded. Brilliant 
sunshine and an arcing blue sky exposed 
our surface as a sweeping disc of dazzling 
whiteness; on its eastern perimeter lay a 
string of mountains. To the south, rising like 
a chimera from the ice, stood the heaving 
bulk of the elusive Vulcan (Volcano) Lautaro 
and beyond it, standing above the Cordon 
Darwin, projected the massive granite face 
of FitzRoy. To the east lay a deep, dark void 
that heralded the clammy fjords of the coastal 
archipelago and behind us, snaking towards 
the head of the Jorge Montt, lay our God¬ 
forsaken track. 

We protected our tent from the brunt of the 
weather on the exposed ice-cap by fashioning 
a wall from our three upturned kayaks, 
their tails speared vertically into a trench 
two metres windward of our camp. 
Snow-block walls deteriorate rapidly 
during wet Patagonian blizzards and we 
could never rely on them—our kayak 
wall cut the workload in half and in¬ 
creased the strength of the wall a 
hundredfold. 


kilometres in 15 minutes. It wasn't to last. A 
maverick gust sent Wade crashing to the ice 
and, lucky not to be speared by his boat, he 
was dragged for almost a kilometre by his 
kite before managing to release it from his 
harness. It blasted into the air and disap¬ 
peared in the drift. 

After Wade's crash the wind continued to 
intensify until we were forced to stop and 
bunker in. We couldn't remove anything 
from our kayaks lest the item be wrenched 
from our grip and tossed into the land of 
dead kites. Fighting the furious blasts, we 
laboriously cut a quarry of blocks and built 
a solid wall that gave us immediate protec¬ 
tion from the wind, after which we could 
pitch the tent. However, we did not feel se¬ 
cure until we had built our kayak wall— 
which protected the snow wall, which pro¬ 
tected the tent, which protected us. 

After a total of three weeks' ice travel, we 
descended by Patagonia's largest glacier, the 
Upsala, and entered a stark and alien world 
of barren cliffs and sparkling lakes. Finally 
we could unload the kayaks and rearrange 
them for their intended purpose—moving 
over water. As we were still carrying too 
much gear, Wade and I crossed the first two 



which snaked a beautiful, untouched river 
that would lead us to our journey's end. 

To. use the boats as sleds we'd removed all 
the guts back in Australia. Our sleeping-mats 
replaced the seats, camp chairs doubled as 
backrests and the tent made a great foot 
support. Our decks were loaded high and 
the water lapped at our cockpits; we entered 
the outflow and were relieved to find the 
river manageable. Anything above grade two 
and we would have been in serious trouble 
as a capsize would send all our belongings 
bobbing rapidly downstream. 

With enough pressure waves to give our 
hearts a healthy jolt, we paddled the ten 
kilometre river in a state of euphoric bliss 
and emerged from our mountain wilderness 
into the aquamarine of one of the world's 
largest lakes, Lago Argentino. 

The journey embodied the contrast that 
is unmistakably Patagonia: Pacific to Lake 
District, Chile to Argentina, perverse wet¬ 
ness to crystal aridity, depressing stagnation 
to blistering motion, rock to ice to water, all 
within a narrow corridor of pristine environ¬ 
ment.. I came to Patagonia to immerse my¬ 
self in the world's most volatile climate and, 
having experienced it with some of the 
most resourceful adventurers I know, 
emerged with a refreshing understand¬ 
ing of how much 1 had yet to learn. 


Living on and moving across big ice- 
blocks isn't just a way of life for me; 
it's part of my education, a vocation, 
an affirmation of the value in dream¬ 
living. It's a full-bodied journey that 


sn't long before a northerly wind 
brushed our cheeks and we could launch 
our kites. Soon we were speeding over the 
ice, our boats bouncing behind like playful 
puppies. With watchful eyes over the western 
horizon we moved across this beautiful ice¬ 
cap, marvelling at the sheer extravagance of 
the natural world. Our route lay along the 
spine of the Andes which is also the water¬ 
shed into Chile's fjords and Argentina's 
lakes; around every corner lay the head of 
a glacier or the flanks of a mountain. 

We crossed into Argentina, passing the 
minaret peaks of FitzRoy and Cerro Torre 
in a blur of motion. With our smallest kites 
reduced as far as possible, a wind of more 
than 100 kilometres an hour drove us across 
the ice like bullets. Our GPS clocked us at 
45 kilometres an hour and we covered ten 


Wade Fairley readies himself for entry 
back into civilisation after the team's 
210 kilometre, 25-day crossing of the 
South Patagonian Ice-cap. 

lakes by tying all three boats together as a 
raft, perching on top and steering them 
across, a challenging task in the ice-choked, 
wind-swept water. Meanwhile Gary carried 
a full pack load around the lakes to meet us 
at our first glimpse of civilisation, a small tin 
shed known as Refugio Pascale. 

The final ten kilometre long lake could 
only be reached by descending a 400 metre 
vertical rock wall using our climbing rope. 
Spread out below us was Lago Anita, its 
surface whipped into a frenzy of white caps 
from the glacial-fed volleys of wind gusting 
down the valley. 

The gale abated overnight and we took 
to the mirror-calm water in single boats. 
Gliding silently along, we were surrounded 
by pristine wilderness—snow-capped moun¬ 
tains festooned with hanging glaciers, bar¬ 
ren, sweeping hills, the giant rock buttress 
down which we had lowered the previous 
day and a wide, forested valley through 



Eric Philips 


kayaks. Eric has worked 
as a field training 
officer with the 
Australian Antarctic 
Division at Mawson 
Station in Antarctica. 

He lives in Melbourne 
with his wife and 
daughter. See Info 
for details of Eric's 
next expedition. 


would be a fraction of its value if but a single 
element—wilderness, companionship, com¬ 
mitment, fear or passion-were removed. 

To seek out these remote places is a pil¬ 
grimage in itself and I am no stranger to a 
plastic globe and search engine. Future 
destinations like Ellesmere's southernmost 
ice-caps or the lofty Qinghai-Tibetan plateau 
remain alluring and romantic. Others, like 
Russia's Novaya Zemlya ice-cap which is 
the home of a nuclear test site, or the 
vehicle-riddled Vatnajokkul ice-cap in Ice¬ 
land serve as reminders of our need to re¬ 
concile our relationship with the planet. To 
inherit an earth with scant reserves of true 
wilderness is a very scary thought. Like mil¬ 
lions of others-and the earth itself-l would 
be but a shell without them. O 
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Wild Peak Bagging 


A Peak Called Barney 


Dave Moss describes the six best routes on south-east 
Queensland's most prized summit. 

Photos by the author 



has two major Peaks-East and West- 
and four satellite peaks—Isolated, Lean¬ 
ing, North and Midget, all with their 
own challenging access ridges. 

I often wonder at the unimaginative, 
unromantic, uninspired and dispassionate 
soul who would name the bushwalking 
Mecca of south-east Queensland 'Mt 
Barney'. I would guess that it was a self- 
absorbed sycophant with a substantial 
military rank, or the Head Surveyor, try¬ 
ing to impress a now forgotten politician 
called 'Barney' who committed such a 
crime against this majestic and respected 


The magic of a city like Brisbane is 
that it is surrounded by natural beauty. 
Fraser and Moreton Islands are to the 
north, Lamington National Park lies to 
the south-east and the Scenic Rim en¬ 
circling the Cold Coast hinterland is just 
an houtfs drive away. These areas all 
have innumerable bushwalking options 
but one large massif of rock dominates 
the skyline of south-east Queensland. 
This complex and interesting mountain 
also dominates the minds of many bush- 
walkers and rock scramblers who have 
had an encounter with it. Mt Barney 


Mathew Moss near the summit of the East Peak after climbing the South 
(Peasants) Ridge. 








mountain. Enveloped by two beautiful creeks, 
its ridges rise from about sea level to 1359 
metres and it arguably offers the longest and 
steepest uphill climbs of any mountain in 
Australia. 

During summer, south-east Queensland 
suffers through balmy, hot days punctuated 
by boisterous storms. The dizzying heights 
of Mt Barney are far from the minds of its 
devotees. Although the heavens will pro¬ 
vide you with all the water you need, you 
can never carry enough to stave off the dis¬ 
comfort of dehydration on those days. 

It was conceived some months ago, by an 
idle but astute mind, that the love affair 
with Mt Barney could be continued through 
the hot Queensland summer if one was 
prepared to walk, rock hop, scramble, swim, 
paddle and bum-slide down Barney Creek. 
The source of the creek is far up the 1000 
metre Barney Spur, to the west of the West 
Peak. It serpentines between the spur and the 
Mt Ballow massif and numerous steep creeks 
run down from the rainforest-covered slopes 
of Mt Ballow and the rocky slabs of Mt 
Barney to join it. Needless to say, water doesn't 
stay in that kind of country for long. It rains, 
floods and subsides very quickly, sending a 
pulse of mountain water on its way down¬ 
stream to the Logan River and onward to 
Moreton Bay. Captain Patrick Logan, with 
explorer and botanist Alan Cunningham 
and Charles Fraser, found Mt Barney while 
searching for Mt Warning. They followed 
the Logan River to the base of Mt Barney in 
1828. Logan climbed the ridge which now 


Harsant, Pete Tyquin and Pete Landsberg, 
my son Mathew and 1 were to make the 
daring attempt. All expressed some concern 
about the potential pitfalls. I planned to 
take two vehicles. One was to be left at the 
Lower Portals car park and the walkers 
were to be ferried to the Upper Portals car 
park. The Portals, eight kilometres apart, are 
constrictions in the creek which form large, 
deep rock pools entrapped between cliffs. 


country for several leg-pumping kilometres. 
If we made it downstream, we would still 
have to cross the flooded creek somewhere— 
exactly where puzzled veteran and new¬ 
comer alike. It would be a bit of a hurdle, so 
with optimism it was dismissed as merely a 
possible outcome. 

During the drive from Brisbane, we peered 
anxiously from any vantage point, hoping 
to see that the clouds had parted and were 




Mt Barney from the summit of Mt Maroon. A plume of cloud hugs the East 
Face. From left are the South-east Ridge, the East Face and the East Peak, 
Logans Ridge, the North Peak and Leaning Peak. The IVesf Peak is the 
pyramid-shaped rock to the right of the mountain. 


bears his name to reach the summit of the 
East Peak. It is a test-piece for any walker 
and scrambler. 

To assemble a team and try a trip down 
the creek I exploited friendships and elec¬ 
tronic technology. I emailed a few Mt Bar¬ 
ney lovers and they answered promptly. Craig 


To avoid a swim, you can traverse them on 
their western sides. Rain was predicted for 
the week before our sojourn. We were to be 
dropped off an hour's walk from the Upper 
Portals, which meant that if we arrived at 
the creek and discovered it in a flooded 
rage, we would have to take to the high 


The Lower Portal on Barney Creek. 


now framing the resplendent Mt Barney. 
That was not to be. When the two vehicles 
arrived at the Lower Portals sheets of rain 
were falling in the catchment further above 
the Upper Portals. We piled into our 'ferry' 


7 often wonder at the 
unimaginative, 
unromantic; uninspired 
and dispassionate soul 
who would name the 
bushwalking Mecca of 
south-east Queensland 
"Mt Barney".' 


and headed for the Upper Portals car park. 
The rough dirt track that leaves the flood- 
plain of Burnett Creek and climbs to our 
destination is often in poor condition, par¬ 
ticularly after rain, but it was passable in the 
four-wheel drive. We arrived, thanked the 
driver and waved goodbye. 

Even from our 700 metre vantage point 
atop Bare Ridge, we saw nothing but dark, 
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pendulous clouds enshrouding Mt Barney 
entirely. We descended to Yamahra Creek 
and followed it to the Upper Portals. The 
grass was long and the foot track was barely 
visible in places. Mathew noticed that Craig, 
who led the way, had stepped over a one 
metre long snake. He let out a sharp yell 


the right-hand bank is a stand of brush box. 
The Upper Portals lie a few hundred metres 
ahead of the crossing. There is no easy way 
through them, particularly when the water- 
level is high, so you follow a track over the 
foot of a ridge. The Queensland Parks & 
Wildlife Service is in the process of installing 



Leaning Peak from Barney Creek. Pete Landsberg rests and enjoys the view. 


and jumped in the air. The snake sluggishly 
moved away from where Craig had just 
stepped. When we caught up, we identified 
it as a tiger snake and were glad that Craig 
had not stepped on it as the consequences 
might have been considerable. As we con¬ 
tinued through the long grass, the ground 
ahead enjoyed our undivided attention. 

The four kilometres along Yamahra Creek 
passed quickly and we reached Barney Creek 
to find its water-level about 100 millimetres 
higher than 1 had seen before but it did not 
pose a problem. The reach to the next bend 
is picturesque: the stream hurries tenaciously 
between large, polished boulders and on 


steps on the loose descent down to the 
rock pools. The slab above the lower pool 
is a great place for a snack. After close in¬ 
spection of the pool depth and for any hid¬ 
den ledges or submerged logs, we leaped like 
drunken lemmings from the edge of the slab 
into the chilled water six metres below. At 
this moment there was no age difference 
between the four adults and ten-year-old 
Mathew; we had a ball. 

We left the Upper Portal rock pools in 
good humour. The next few kilometres are 
easy walking along slabs and every view en¬ 
ticed us to produce our cameras. The peace¬ 
ful beauty of the area has a therapeutic 


quality, offering scenes that one might ima¬ 
gine during meditation. Almost an hour's 
walk from the Upper Portals we stood atop 
a ten metre cliff. To our right was the highest 
waterfall on the route. The water funnelled 
into a curved chute and banked up the 
right-hand wall-a roller-coaster of white 
foam. The Boeing-747 roar of water domin¬ 
ated the cauldron and we stood at the rim 
hoping for some spiritual guidance. Without 
speaking a word we simultaneously decided 
that the jump would take faith of Biblical 
proportions; we turned and traversed right 
and continued our descent. 

We passed the entry of Barrabool Creek 
on our right. As the water streamed peace¬ 
fully into Barney Creek, it gave no indication 
of its violent journey from the rocky slabs, 
cliffs and steep chutes of Barrabool Peak 
several hundred metres above. We left the 
junction, marking it for another adventure 
for the future. The bank and creek became 
quite scrappy towards the Barney Gorge 



Tim Balia at the final cleft on Logans 
Ridge. Mt Lindesay is in the 
background. 


junction. We often left the creek to walk on 
well-worn tracks on the flood shelves to the 
right of the creek. When we reached the 
junction we were on familiar ground. Pete 
Landsberg and 1 ascended Mt Barney by 
way of Barney Gorge for the first time on a 
school camp some 25 years ago. We had 
repeated the trip only a few weeks earlier 
and had encountered heavy rain for the 
entire ascent of the gorge. It was dangerous, 
exhausting and unpleasant. Mt Barney 
might allow you to climb its flanks but you 
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will never conquer it. The epic stories of the 
mountain suggest that Mt Barney has a 
nasty, vindictive spirit which enforces respect. 
According to Bunjoey, an important Ugara- 
pul Aborigine, Mt Barney was the home of a 
great god who warned, 'boogerah, boogerah', 
which means 'keep away, keep away'. 

On our way to the next landmark, Bar¬ 
ney Falls junction, we caught sight of Lean¬ 
ing Peak—Short Leaning and Long Leaning 
Ridges provide access to Leaning Peak. Any 
short ridge on Mt Barney is inevitably steep 
and Short Leaning Ridge is the ridge on Mt 
Barney which most bushwalkers aspire to 
climb. A few hundred metres before the 
falls we stopped at a rock pool for a late 
lunch. The sun had broken through the 
clouds and for a while we were in sunshine. 
To our pleasant surprise, Pete Tyquin pro¬ 
duced a little stove and we had a brew. A 
four metre jump beckoned, five drunken 
lemmings assembled again and one by one 
we flung ourselves into the aerated water 
below. We jumped until we nearly brought up 
our lunch and moved on. There is a great 
swimming-hole at the junction-you can 
wade gracefully into it from a sandy bank 
or bum-slide down a greasy water slide. 

From here to the Lower Portals is as 
beautiful as any stretch of the creek. To 
avoid a swim you have to pass over the foot 
of a ridge just before the Portal. You can see 
the Lower Portals from downstream. To 
complete the trip, we had a strenuous swim 
against a strong current. We hauled our¬ 
selves through the cascade, ascended the 
big jammed boulder and jumped without 



too much enthusiasm. It was late, the water 
was cold and the sun was out of sight. We 
walked the last four kilometres from the 
Lower Portals to the car more soberly. The 
final leg is a much-travelled track through 
clay-coloured soil that shows all the signs of 
stress. It isn't very inspiring considering it 
traverses the base of south-east Queens¬ 
land's most loved mountain. ® 



Access 

Travel from Brisbane by way of Beaudesert 
along the Mt Lindesay Highway. Turn right 
about ten kilometres past Rathdowney on 
to Barney View Road. Turn left at the T- 
junction. Some five kilometres along the 
road you can turn right into Lower Portals 
car park or continue to Yellow Pinch car 
park. The Upper Portals car park can be 
reached from the Rathdowney-Boonah 
road by turning left into Burnett Creek 
Road and left again in the direction of Mt 
May. The road ends at the Upper Portals 
car park and is impassable in the wet 
season; a four-wheel drive is recom¬ 
mended. 

The routes 

Mt Barney is surrounded by privately 
owned land. Use only the permitted access 
points and your day will not be marred by 
the roars of a landowner. Too many thought¬ 
less walkers have abused the landowners' 
generosity and they have become under¬ 
standably uncooperative. 


Long Leaning Ridge 

This is one of the best walks on Mt 
Barney but it is often overlooked be¬ 
cause it is gruelling. The ridge forms 
the eastern escarpment of Barney 
Gorge. It has the same finale as Short 
Leaning Ridge but there are many 
options on the ascent Halfway up 
you can either walk round the apron 
of slabs or climb the slabs depending 
on your capabilities. The walk along 
the ridgetop provides great views of 
Short Leaning Ridge to the east and 
Midget Ridge off the West Peak—a 
big day's walk for the fit and experi¬ 
enced only. Allow 10-12 hours. 


▲ 

/ GwyalaPeak 


The Gorge 

The majority of south-east Queensland 
locals are introduced to Mt Barney 
during their school years, and the route 
most commonly used is the Gorge. Once 
you reach the Lower Portals head up to 
the right and, instead of dropping back 
into Barney Creek, follow the track along 
the ridge and down where Barney Gorge 
meets Barney Creek. Although you will 
save time rock hopping, the route de¬ 
scribed misses out on some very beauti¬ 
ful reaches of Barney Creek. The route 
winds, tenuously at times, across the line 
between high slabs and the tree line. The 
other routes described lead to the central 
peak of Mt Barney and I recommend 
that the Gorge route be used to gain the 
West Peak. Descend Midgets Ridge, then 
head along the ridge to the Lower Portals. 
This is definitely a fine-weather scramble 
for a fit party of average experience. 
Allow four hours to the summit of the 
West Peak and three hours out. A hint: 
keep to the right when descending 
Midgets Ridge and don't drift left, you 
could end up in thick and unpleasant 
territory. 
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best routes up JVt Barney 




The South-east Ridge 

On the way to the South Ridge you pass 
the start of the South-east Ridge. The 
ominous East Face of Mt Barney is 
wedged between Logans and South-east 
Ridges. This walk is similar to the South 
Ridge on the lower slopes but when the 
ridge becomes more rocky, great views 
are the reward. The ridge continues to 
the summit and has two chimneys of 
moderate difficulty to negotiate. A typical 
circuit is up the South-east and down the 
South Ridge. Allow eight hours for a party 
of above-average fitness and experience. 


The South Ridge 
(or Peasants Ridge) 

The nickname suggests that this ridge is 
something of a poor option compared 
with other ridges on Mt Barney. It is 
technically easy and the views are limited 
until you are high on the ridge. The 
approach to the South Ridge is from the 
Yellow Pinch Camping Area. There is a 
road walk of about four kilometres to the 
start of the ridge—you used to be able to 
drive a lot closer to the start but the road 
has been closed to vehicles due to 
erosion. Because of its low angle most of 
the walk is through open eucalypt forest 
with a few rock slabs to negotiate. The 
first highlight is a creek crossing through 
a forest of bangalow palms. Later comes 
a slab and a little further on, a rock stair¬ 
case. The prize is the summit Allow eight 
hours for a party of above-average fitness. 



Short Leaning Ridge 

The gem of Mt Barney. All walkers 
aspire to climb this steep, exposed 
ridge-it is more than a walk. It leads to 
the aptly named Leaning Peak. From 
the Lower Portals car park, walk past the 
Portals and continue to the junction of 
the Mt Barney Waterfalls creek and Mt 
Barney Creek. Climb to the left of the 
falls and at the top traverse on to Short 
Leaning Ridge. Highlights are the steep, 
exposed slabs midway up the ridge. The 
moves are on detached boulders across 
a cleft with steep chimneys on either 
side. The exciting part of the climb takes 
you on to the North Face of Leaning 
Peak (a slabby cliff about 300 metres 
high), up a steep corner and on to a 
small summit. The thrills are not over: a 
20 metre abseil is the only way off the 
top unless you want to scramble down 
the way you came-a hairy option to say 
the least! From the saddle of Leaning 
and North Peaks the best means of 
descent is by way of Moonlight Slabs to 
the Isolated/North Saddle, down Isolated 
Creek to Rocky Creek and back to the 
car park. It is a big day for an experi¬ 
enced party and a 50 metre rope, an 
abseiling device and harnesses are a 
must. Rope and climbing/abseiling skills 
are required. If you have inexperienced 
members in the party, a top-rope on ex¬ 
posed sections will give them confidence 
but will slow your progress. Allow eight 
hours for an experienced and fit party. 


Logans Ridge 

The first recorded ascent of Mt Barney 
was by Captain Patrick Logan, the com¬ 
mandant of Moreton Bay Penal Settle¬ 
ment, 1826-30. After following a river to 
the base of Mt Barney he ascended the 
easterly ridge to the summit of the East 
Peak. This ridge is now called Logans 
Ridge and the river also bears his name. 
Start from the Yellow Pinch Camping 
Area. The ridge is steep and the route 
often tracks through steep, precipitous 
buttresses. Route finding is not easy and 
novice walkers should be accompanied 
by a leader who has climbed the moun¬ 
tain before. A fit party should allow four 
hours for the ascent and three hours for 
the descent down Rocky Creek. The 
highlights of the walk are the chimney 
and tree with its airy slabs above; the 
cleft which affords views of the imposing 
East Face; and the final rock ribs which 
provide secure and enjoyable climbing 
through the exit gullies. A 20 metre 
length of climbing rope and a harness 
(and the appropriate skill) are advisable. 
Take care. 
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Tasmanian River Feature 


The Franklin 


A physical journey through time, by Andrew Barnes. Photos by the author 


It was 12 January 1983 and we had 
just kayaked the Franklin River at the 
height of the campaign to save it from be¬ 
ing dammed. Protesters crowded Warners 
Landing, peering intently downstream. 
A small yacht running upstream under 
sail tacked round the corner. A bright 
green spinnaker—boldly emblazoned 
with the words 'No Dams'—sprang de¬ 
fiantly from its mast and the crowd let 
out a spontaneous cheer. Aboard the 
boat was Bob Brown—hero of the cam¬ 
paign to save the Franklin. 

28 December 1999 _ 

Days one and two £ 

I'm back in Tasmania for the first time in 
17 years, about to embark on a two- 


week trip down the Franklin River. Our 
group is stuffing inconceivable amounts 
of gear into two rafts and two kayaks. 
Crews of relative inexperience will power 
the rafts, 'Skinny Mini' and 'Fat Albert' 
or Love Chunks' (depending on the mood 
of the crew). 

My kayak of choice is an Eskimo Diablo; 

I hope that its large volume and round, 
forgiving shape will make up for my lack 
of skill, julien Atherstone is a lot younger 
than I and can do tricky things in squirty 
little _plastic boats. My plan is for him to 
go first on the nasty stuff and, assuming 
he survives. I ll follow. 

At the first rapid it's obvious that we're 
in for a long day. The'Collingvyood Rivet^ 
which runs into the Franklin, K I6w and, 
the rafts run aground on every drop. In 


every chute they are squeezed to stick¬ 
ing point. We push and pull them down¬ 
stream. 

Eventually the desire to move faster 
leads to a miscalculation and a raft flips 
as it's pushed sideways through a chute. 
With a thud it lands barrel first on Helen's 
leg and she cries oufin. pain. On first 
inspection, I'm convincecgffre leg is broken 
but she can walk og.it, so we conclude it __f 
can't be that bad (though it's coloured^* 
and swollen like a grapefruit). We con- ’ 
tinue down the river. < 

The Collingwood is a nice stream but 
the instant we arrive at its confluence 
with the Franklin River .1 fee) a tinge of 
fear drive my strokes. The Franklin has a 
special aura created by its-physical pres¬ 
ence and mythical reputation. Rainfall 








The force of the rapids, lining rafts and port¬ 
aging loads over cliffs require tremendous con¬ 
centration. Injury or illness can create an emer¬ 
gency purely because evacuation, other than 
by river, is often impossible. 

just above Gordian Gate, the first real drop 
of the trip, julien is walking toward his kayak 
when he slips. His new paddle flies through 
the air and floats away—it disappears over the 


stones, formed a bedrock. One hundred and 
seventy million years ago, as the continent 
of Gondwana broke apart, the dolerite moun¬ 
tains typical of South-west Tasmania sprang 
from the earth. The physical glories of the 
Franklin River are the result of the last ice 
age when glacial debris and melt water carved 
the remarkable features of Angel Rain Cavern 
and the Irenabyss. 


'The Collingwood is a nice stream 
but the instant we arrive at its 
confluence with the Franklin River 
I feel a twinge of fear../ 


drop and doesn't resurface. Somehow, after 
deep probing with a raft paddle, Julien re¬ 
trieves it. 


Weai 
ordinary c 

grown through the clifftop, hanging vertically 
in space. We bivvy on four tiers of rock shelf. 
Through the evening a solitary currawong now 
and then emits a mournful cry. 


30 December 1999 



The bird follows us down the river, all the 


way to Log (am, where a huge log spans the 
river. We go over it, hauling the rafts with 
ropes and brute force. 



full of rapids—there is just enough water for 
us to pinball down. We are tired and float 
into Irenabyss—the chasm of peace—with 
relief. 



Most people head off the next day on a 
nine-hour walk to Frenchmans Cap, while a 
few slackers stay in camp. On their return 
we celebrate New Year's Eve with hooters, 
streamers and raucous behaviour as we stuff 
ourselves with caramel popcorn and shots 
of tequila. 

The 'middle Franklin' is the calm before 
the storm as though the river is saving its 
energy for the furies of the Great Ravine. 
Gentle hills surround us. On a rapid called 
Duck Shoot, Skinny Mini gets up on one 
pontoon and looks very likely to flip but 
doesn't. 
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Gradually the banks of the river steepen 
and the boulders turn a dull orange, in con¬ 
trast to the deep green of the rainforest. We 
stop for the night and string up tarpaulins in 
a miniature Garden of Eden. Tree-fern fronds 
spill over one tent like a giant umbrella. 
Walking from shore to camp, the soil is so 


rapids of Descension Gorge, riding the surge 
of a rising river. They capsized; lost the boat 
and were forced to make an epic retreat. In 
1957 Dean and Hawkins returned with Trevor 
Newland and Henry Crocker but once again 
abandoned the attempt when one of their 
canoes was destroyed. 


3 January 2000 

Days seven, eight and nine 

As we paddle through Inception Reach and 
into the Great Ravine, I am overwhelmed 
by a sense of-smallness. The Great Ravine 
is the sort of place where you can hear the 



The Franklin River is a classic 100 kilometre river trip. Paddling the placid waters of the Irenabyss below Descension Gorge. 


fragile it's immediately obvious that our pres¬ 
ence is hurting the earth and I think perhaps 
this camp-site should not be used at all. We 
find a tiny plaque, engraved with the names 
of the four men who made the Franklin's 
first descent, denoting this as one of their 
campsites. 

In 1951 John Dean, John Hawkins, Jeff 
Weston and )oe Scarlett attempted the first 
descent of the Franklin River. In wood-and- 
canvas twin kayaks they ventured into the 


Ten months later these determined men 
returned with three fibreglass canoes. This 
time they left nothing to chance—amongst 
their provisions were gelignite, smoke bombs 
and a rifle. It's hard to imagine how fear¬ 
some the Great Ravine must have felt as they 
cut portage tracks round its major obstacles. 
True to form they lost one canoe, but five 
weeks later emerged triumphant on the Gor¬ 
don River, having completed the first descent 
of the Franklin. 


silence that used to be at the heart of things. 
That silence is linked to our fear of the wilder¬ 
ness; our need to chop it down, flatten it 
out, build on it, tame it, make it feel un¬ 
threatening. As generations of people con¬ 
front a 'civilisation' where nothing is of value 
unless it can be bought or sold, it's obvious 
that an ethos of materialism is more threaten¬ 
ing to the human spirit than the wilderness 
could ever be. We need places like the Frank¬ 
lin River; it's as simple as that. 
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We arrive at the Churn, the first of four 
major rapids in the ravine, the intimidating 
size of which is indescribable. Four of us 
begin to haul barrels up, then down a steep, 
rocky and loose track and the others 'smear' 
the rafts along the right-hand cliff wall, then 
line them over the middle drop of the rapid. 

Lining the drop allows Julien a good look 
at it. He decides that we should kayak it and 
tells me exactly which line to take. 

'Just left of that little nubbin of rock', he 
says. But just as he goes for a final paddle 
stroke off the lip, the treacherous nubbin 
grabs the back of his kayak and shoves him 
left. For a moment, he does the hokey-pokey 
on the very edge of the fall and the last I see 
is his airborne torso doing a mid-air twist to 
avoid the cliff below. 

Jamming my kayak into rocks, I try to 
clamber in on an awkward tilt; fail; reposi¬ 
tion it; get in; hold on to rocks; clip on the 
spray deck and feel my strength disappear¬ 
ing—sapped from carrying barrels along the 
high portage track. 

'Maybe', I think, 'this isn't such a good 
idea'. I break into an eddy and I can see the 
approach to the drop. Below, Julien is giving 
me the thumbs up, pointing to a line a frac¬ 
tion right of the treacherous nubbin. The 
thing is, if I'm too far right I'll land smack on 
a boulder which sticks clean out of the 
water. Driving the boat forward I get a clean 
stroke off the lip, and to my surprise I lift off 
into a moment of magical horizontal air 
time, landing with a nicely cushioned 'boof' 
three metres below. 


I arrive first at the next rapid, decide it's 
impossible at this low level and carry my 
boat halfway round. Julien has other ideas. 
Breaking into a high eddy, he drives his boat 
through the white water below the top drop, 
picks up a micro surf on a nasty, curling 
wave and flashes through the rocky, bone¬ 
crunching crux. 

Our run of good weather has ended; as 
we bank the boats at Thunderush, the temper¬ 
ature drops and it begins to drizzle. We ex¬ 
ecute our portage plan smoothly, hauling 
gear along the left bank while rafts are lined 


smallest decision. 1 am gripped by the over¬ 
whelming feeling that something bad is about 
to happen. Ropes and gear lie everywhere, 
waiting to trip somebody and send them 
head first over the cliff-edge. Helen is hop¬ 
ping on one leg changing her socks, just centi¬ 
metres from a headlong fall on to rocks. 
People are climbing up to camp, one hand 
clinging to a rope and hauling water with 
the other. Mark scrambles above us on loose 
scree as he ties off the tarpaulin. Fumbling, I 
find a fleece top and long johns and try to 
calm my mind. Gradually the fear passes. 




In 1958 John Dean, John Hawkins, Henry Crocker and Trevor Newland made 
the first descent of the Franklin River. 


White-water turbulence. Taking the 
drop in the Trojans. 


We tiptoe along the huge, undercut, slip¬ 
pery rock that blocks most of the Cauldron 
and piggyback the rafts over each other to 
bridge a gap. We then rerig and we're away. 
A young wedge-tailed eagle follows us down 


7 lift off into a moment 
of magical air time, 


We camp at the Coruscades, in the heart 
of the Great Ravine. Looking at a map, the 
rugged, clifflined mountains surrounding us 
don't tower to great heights. Yet we have a 
sense of being deep within the earth as though 
we have followed the river into a cave and 
emerged to find the surface of the earth 
much further away. A tiny stream bubbles 
through our camp, its water is so clear and 
tasteless that it seems to flow directly from 
the clouds. 

At 7.30 am we're on the river; paddling 
and portaging the Coruscades. At a drop called 
the Faucet I plan an ambitious move that I 
figure will either work brilliantly or make me 
look like a foolish kook. In the end my for¬ 
giving kayak hides the fact that I completely 
miss my line and pops me up as though 
everything had gone according to plan. 


'on belay' through the rapid. We eat lunch 
before rerigging the rafts. 

We have a problem. Skinny Mini has 
squeaked through a narrow, surging piece of 
water but it looks as though Fat Albert will 
be squeezed and flooded if we try to push 
it through the same space. We try anyway; 
the raft sticks and water surges over the top, 
flooding it to the gunnels. Robyn and Julien 
work hard, surrounded by boiling water, ropes, 
barrels and pulleys. Eventually the raft bobs 
free but we're a tired, cold and wet group; 
we won't make it through the Great Ravine 
tonight. Arriving at the Cauldron our only 
option is to camp in the Eagles Nest; a 
platform high above the river. On a sunny 
day it would be romantic, but it is soggy and 
uncomfortable. I'm extremely tired, mildly 
hypothermic and seem unable to make the 


landing with a nicely 
cushioned "boof" three 
metres below.' 


the river and through the portals of Rafters 
Basin. We have passed through the Great 
Ravine and don't know whether to breathe 
a sigh of relief or swallow a great gulp of 
regret. 

In 1822 it's probable that the first Euro¬ 
peans to see the Franklin River would have 
crossed it near Rafters Basin. The men were 
convict escapees fleeing the Macquarie 
Harbour Penal Settlement. One of them was 
Alexander Pearce, who eventually arrived on 
the east coast-alone. According to legend, 
he had survived by eating his companions. 
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10 January 2000 
Day fourteen 


Nearing the Strahan jetty I climb 
part of the mast of the Stormbreaker 
and contemplate the past-and the 
future. A great deal has changed in 
the 17 years since I last kayaked the 
Franklin River, much of it not for 
the better. Technology is forcing a 
pace of change that seems irresist¬ 
ible. Through it all the Franklin has 
endured and hardly changed, thanks 


6 January 2000 
Days ten and eleven 

The Franklin gains volume from the Andrew 
River and the water finally has enough push 
to shove the rafts through some decent 
rapids. We arrive at the Pig Trough feeling 
strong and ready for the last big portage of 
the trip. We carry the rafts past the first drop 
and rig a complicated rope system to line 
them through a narrow chute and over the 
second drop. The bigger raft ships water, 
floods and is instantly 'flat wrapped'-pinned 
to the bottom of the river by the water 
which is flowing into it. Julien moves swiftly 
and sets up a Z-drag to haul it off. I'm on a 
huge rock in the middle of the river, and 
Robyn—like )ane of the Jungle in sandals and 


1 feel that I am hurting the earth. 1 wonder 
whether we should allow ourselves to experi¬ 
ence this place. 

As we return to camp we skirt Rock Island 
Bend and a sweet, ancient, woody smell fills 
the air. A few metres further we find two 
Huon pine logs which were washed up in a 
recent flood. 

From 1920 to 1950 'the piners' worked 
their way through the Gordon River water¬ 
shed. Their prize was the Huon pine; a tree 
that takes almost 400 years to mature—it is 
resistant to rot so it is a valuable boat-build¬ 
ing timber. Tougher perhaps even than the 
trees, the piners spent months in the wilder¬ 
ness. They wore flannels waterproofed in 
the smoke from the fire and they branded 
logs which were sent down the river to be 


Thirty thousand years ago the caves along 
the lower Franklin River were inhabited by 
Aborigines; the most southerly dwelling people 
of the ice age. At that time the region was 
covered in subalpine plains and the Abori¬ 
gines are thought to have used 'fire stick farm¬ 
ing' methods to maintain button-grass moor¬ 
lands which were rich in game and easy to 
traverse. Ten thousand years ago the ice age 
ended and the caves were abandoned to 
the encroaching rainforest. 

A small island marks the confluence of the 
Franklin and Gordon Rivers and 1 paddle 
around it in celebration of our trip. A platypus 
bobs up beside me and, with a startled flip 
of its tail, vanishes. The Gordon is running 
high because its waters are being released 
from a dam to produce hydroelectricity. 

Ian looks upstream: 'That hydro¬ 
dam water coming down there, that's 
what they wanted to do to the Frank¬ 
lin. It makes you wonder: how could 
anybody want to do it?' 

We float off down the Gordon 
and arrive at the end of our trip at 
Sir John Falls; the smell of petrol waft¬ 
ing from a boat moored at the falls is 
sharp and acrid in the nostrils after 
13 days of pure air. 


After the intimidating rapids of the Great Ravine, it's exhilarating to 'hoof' 
some dean drops. Atherstone on the Trojans, Franklin River. 


tom shorts with a rope slung over each shoul¬ 
der-tries to throw me a line to haul. I can't 
catch it, but Helen chucks another from high 
on the cliff—a beautiful throw and it lands 
square in my hands. As lan, Mark and Em¬ 
ma haul on the Z-drag the raft breaks free 
and plunges toward the drop. I have a 
moment of absolute terror because the rope 
1 casually dropped next to my left leg is at¬ 
tached to the raft. It uncoils like a snake, 
threatening to wrap around my ankle and 
pull me off the boulder into the boiling rapid 
six metres below. I hold my breath and the 
moment passes. 

The next day is a rest day and we sleep in. 
Helen and I go for a walk along Newland 
Cascades to the Pig Trough falls-we are 
startled by their beauty. Plant life surround¬ 
ing the falls grows in intricate patterns of 
chaos. The trunk of a pandani palm has 
grown in a long, almost horizontal curve to 
clear the shade of the forest and it reaches 
upward at the last moment in search of sun¬ 
light. Wandering at the base of the falls, again 


reclaimed when winter floods carried them 
into the lower Gordon. In 1939 the Mor¬ 
rison brothers travelled up the length of the 
Franklin River in search of new stands of 
Huon pine. Using block and tackle they 
hauled their punts over the rapids of the 
Great Ravine-a trip that makes today's 
descents seem simple. 

8 January 2000 

Days twelve and thirteen 

We paddle away from Newland Cascades 
following the elegant, arching lines of lime¬ 
stone cliffs down the river. At Blackmans 
Bend we set up camp and the women play 
a raucous game of cards. I wish peace would 
replace yells—even if they are of laughter. 

We tether our rafts and kayaks at the mouth 
of a cave to explore a canyon which is carved 
seven metres deep into the limestone. We 
walk upstream and the canyon narrows to 
arm's width and the rock turns black; it is 
incredible and other-worldly. 



to the determination and enthusiasm of a 
small band of conservationists in 1983. My 
hope is that in the year 20171 will return and 
find it much the same. O 

Sources: Tasmanian Parks & Wildlife Service; Strahan In¬ 
formation Centre; Wilderness Guides; Against The Grain 
by Gordon Abel [publication details not available!, The 
Ever Varying Flood by Bruce Baxter and Peter Griffiths 
(Prowling Tiger Press, 1997); Not Just A River by James 
McQueen (Penguin Australia, 1983). 
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How the Franklin Was Won 

Lake Pedder was the catalyst—Sr/'an Walters describes the greatest 
environmental protection campaign in Australia's history. Photos by Sandy Scheltema 


The only options offered to the people of in the Holgate Government over its hand- 
Tasmania were the two dam projects-it was ling of the dams dispute and the govem- 
the first referendum in Australian history ment fell. An election was called for 15 May. 
without 'No' as an option. The dams legislation had still not been pas- 

The Tasmanian Wilderness Society adopted sed but Opposition leader Robin Gray, a 
a risky strategy in the conservative Tasmanian hard-liner for the dam, promised to have it 
electorate: voters would be urged not to mark passed as soon as he won the election. 



Photos of the Franklin protesters' 'armada' captured media attention 
throughout Australia and across the world. 


In 1972 the Tasmanian Government's 

Hydro-Electric Commission (HEC) flooded 
Lake Pedder despite a desperate public cam¬ 
paign. The beautiful lake and its surrounding 
area in the South-west had been part of a 
National Park since 1955. It was sacrificed 
for a dam with a capacity of less than a tiny 
60 megawatts of power (the power-genera¬ 
tion capacity of Victoria's La Trobe Valley is 
some 17 000 megawatts). 

As the waters rose to drown Lake Pedder, 
those who mourned it began to wonder 
where the HEC would strike next. The ob¬ 
vious candidate was the Franklin River. It 
was the last major river in Tasmania which 
remained undammed; it was wild, remote, 
astonishingly beautiful and little known. 

In February 1976 Bob Brown (then a Laun¬ 
ceston GP) and Paul Smith rafted the Frank¬ 
lin River using inflatable rubber raffs. During 
the trip, Brown and Smith found evidence 
that the HEC was planning to dam the river. 
In October 1979 the HEC formally recom¬ 
mended that it should be flooded, which was 
to be achieved by building a dam on the 
Gordon River below its confluence with the 
Franklin River. 

There was a strong reaction. Public meet¬ 
ings were attended by thousands of people. 
Bob Brown articulated a vision of a better 
Tasmania with values more important than 
money; he inspired people all over Australia 
and beyond. 

A public opinion poll was commissioned 
by the Tasmanian Wilderness Society (now 
the Wilderness Society); it showed that most 
Tasmanians were opposed to the construct¬ 
ion of the dam. On 11 July 1980 the Labor 
Government under Premier Doug Lowe 
reached a compromise: a dam would be 
built on the Gordon River above the Franklin 
confluence (the 'Gordon-above-Olga dam'), 
thus saving the Franklin River itself. 

Six months later a Legislative Council select 
committee recommended the construction of 
a Gordon-te/oiv-Franklin dam. The Legislative 
Council amended the legislation to permit 
the Gordon-below-Franklin dam to proceed. 
A further dimension came to light when 
Kevin Kiernan discovered the archaeological 
significance of the Kutikina Cave (then called 
Fraser Cave) on the lower Franklin River. 
Evidence suggested that the cave had been 
occupied by humans from about 21 000 to 
14 000 years ago. The fireplaces and even the 
bones picked clean by the early occupants 
were still visible. The dam would flood this 
heritage for ever. The Tasmanian Wilderness 
Society began to prepare for a non-violent 
blockade of the dam works. 

In June 1981 the union-led majority at the 
Australian Labor Party (ALP) State con¬ 
ference pushed through a motion calling for 
a referendum to settle the Franklin issue. 


either option, but to write 'No Dams' across 
their ballot papers. Cars began to display tri¬ 
angular green stickers with the words 'No 
Dams'. They were to be one of the enduring 
images of the campaign. 

On 11 November 1981 Doug Lowe was 
defeated in caucus and resigned as premier 
of Tasmania in favour of Hariy Holgate, who 
had been working to replace Lowe for some 
time. When the referendum was held, the 
informal vote was 45 per cent—the highest 
in Australian history. The vote for the Gor¬ 
don-below-Franklin was 47 per cent (still not 
a majority) and the vote for the Gordon- 
above-Olga dam was eight per cent. 

In January 1982 the Holgate Government 
moved to change policy and support the flood¬ 
ing of the Franklin—contrary to the results of 
the referendum. That month the first secret 
reconnaissance missions entered the area to 
prepare for a non-violent blockade of the dam¬ 
building works. The blockade planners had 
three goals: to generate publicity and put pres¬ 
sure on politicians; to make a show of com¬ 
mitment and determination by getting them¬ 
selves arrested; and to slow down and even 
stop work on the dam. 

On 26 March 1982 parliament was re¬ 
called. There was a motion of no confidence 


Brown stood as an independent candidate 
in the Hobart seat of Denison. Because he 
was gay he had to endure a sustained and 
vindictive smear campaign by those sup¬ 
porting the dam. The result of the election 
was a landslide to the pro-dam Liberals led 
by Gray. Brown narrowly failed to win the 
seat of Denison; it was won by Norm Sanders. 
The Gray Government's first legislative initi¬ 
ative was the bill for the Gordon-below- 
Franklin dam. It passed on 16 June 1982. The 
next day the Tasmanian Wilderness Society 
applied to the High Court to prevent funding 
to Tasmania for the dam by the Loans Council, 
but their arguments were dismissed. Big 
business and the HEC had finally won con¬ 
trol in Tasmania and the only hope for the 
Franklin—a slim one—was intervention by 
the Federal Government. 

Bob Brown went to Canberra and met 
the Liberal prime minister Malcolm Fraser, 
hoping for federal intervention. Fraser told 
Brown that people with lost causes in Tas¬ 
mania should not come to Canberra expecting 
rescue. The meeting lasted only minutes. 

In July 1982 the ALP conference was held 
in Canberra. A conservation contingent at¬ 
tended and lobbied each delegate. The con¬ 
ference passed the following motion: A Labor 
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government will oppose the construction of 
a hydro-electric power scheme on the Gor¬ 
don and Franklin Rivers. The dam would be 
an issue at the next federal election. 

Under cover of darkness, the first bulldozers 
were moved on to the Kelly Basin road and 
the trucks started to run; work on the dam 
had finally begun. The Tasmanian Wilderness 
Society announced plans to blockade the 
dam-building works and Bob Brown said 
that conservationists would oppose the con¬ 
struction of the dam 'to the last bucket of 
cement'. 

On 2 September 1982 the Gray Govern¬ 
ment revoked the reserve status of large 
parts of the Wild Rivers National Park and 
vested the land in the HEC. In parliament 
Gray described the Franklin as 'nothing but 
a brown ditch, leech-ridden, unattractive to 
the majority of people'. 

Later in September Gray threatened 
that Tasmania would secede from the 
Commonwealth if the Federal Govern¬ 
ment intervened. It was made illegal to 
enter the lands vested in the HEC 
without a written permit. 

On 23 November 1982 a Senate 
select committee presented an interim 
report on power in Tasmania: it found 
that no new power scheme was needed 
in Tasmania for at least three years, if 
ever. The decision to build the dam 
was now exposed nationally as eco¬ 
nomic nonsense. The next day the Tas¬ 
manian Government made trespass 
(which carried a maximum penalty of 
$100) an arrestable offence. 

Day one of the Blockade was 14 
December 1982, the day the Senate 
passed the Democrats' World Heritage 
Protection Bill 1982 and South-west 
Tasmania became a World Heritage 
Area. The World Heritage Committee 
recommended that Australian author¬ 
ities take all possible measures to 
protect the integrity of the property. 

On the river, rubber 'duckies' trailed 
out to make a blockade across the river 
at Warners Landing. Fifty-four people 
were arrested. The media coverage was 
extraordinary and unprecedented and spon¬ 
taneous rallies were held in Sydney, Canberra, 
Bendigo, Hobart and Launceston. The first per¬ 
son processed in court was Bob Burton, 
who had already been working on the Frank¬ 
lin campaign for some years. When asked 
whether he would accept the bail condition 
that he would not 'lurk, loiter, hide or se¬ 
crete' himself on HEC property, he declined 
and was remanded in custody. He was joined 
by 45 others on that day alone. The restric¬ 
tion was seen as an abuse of the bail con¬ 
dition process. The maximum penalty, on 
conviction, was a $100 fine but people were 
being held for weeks for refusing to accept 
the conditions of bail. 

Daily actions and arrests followed. On 16 
December Bob Brown was arrested at Sir 
John Falls. News footage shown around the 
country captured him smiling and shaking 
the hand of the arresting officer. He did not 
accept the bail conditions and was re¬ 
manded in custody. 


It was at this point that Norm Sanders 
resigned his seat in parliament, so Brown 
could, if he chose, contest a recount of the 
seat and possibly replace Sanders. On 1 Janu¬ 
ary 1983 Brown, still in prison, was announced 
to be The Australian newspaper's 'Australian 
of the Year'. 

On 4 January Brown accepted the bail 
conditions 'with the utmost protest' and was 
released from custody. He was already in a 
commanding lead in the recount and the 
following day was declared elected to parlia¬ 
ment. On the river, protests continued. Thou¬ 
sands were travelling to Strahan to take part 
in the blockade. 

Things began to get nasty. In the small 
hours of 12 January rocks were hurled through 
windows in Strahan, radio equipment was 
jammed, all public telephones in Queenstown 


rejected. Premier Gray described the offer 
as 'totally unacceptable'. Brown announced 
that the Tasmanian Wilderness Society would 
campaign against the coalition at the forth¬ 
coming federal election. 

On 4 February a rally against the dam was 
held in Hobart and an extraordinary 20 000 
people attended. In the election campaign 
that followed, the Tasmanian Wilderness Soci¬ 
ety urged voters to put the Democrats first 
in the Senate and Labor first in the lower 
house. Two days before the election an ad¬ 
vertisement was placed in the Melbourne 
Age and the Sydney Morning Herald. It was a 
full-page colour poster of a Peter Dombrovskis 
photograph of Rock Island Bend on the Frank¬ 
lin River. The caption read: 'Vote for the 
Franklin.' Up to this time, colour was almost 
unknown in Australian newspapers; the poster 
was electrifying. 

Labor won the election and the new 
prime minister, Bob Hawke, claimed vic¬ 
tory. One of his first statements was: 
The dam will not be built.' 

On 31 March 1983 the Common¬ 
wealth passed regulations making work 
on the dam illegal. The Common¬ 
wealth was relying on several of the 
powers given to it under the con¬ 
stitution; chiefly the power to make 
laws to enforce its treaty obligations, 
pointing to its obligations to the Frank¬ 
lin under the World Heritage Con- 


World-famous botanist Professor David 
Bellamy awaiting 'crucifixion' at the hands 
of the police. 


and Strahan were simultaneously out of order 
and the telex cables to the Tasmanian Wilder¬ 
ness Society's premises were cut. That morn¬ 
ing the road to the protesters' camp was 
blocked by a police car and any protesters 
attempting to pass were arrested. Eighty 
police escorted the first bulldozer on a low 
loader into Strahan. Protesters were pulled 
from underneath the wheels of the truck 
and arrested. The bulldozer was successfully 
loaded on to a barge. 

The following night Brown was attacked 
in Strahan by four youths wielding a wheel 
brace. Brown managed to get hold of the 
wheel brace and the men fled. They appeared 
in court the next day and were released 
(unlike many of the protesters) to be feted 
as heroes in Queenstown. 

On 19 January Prime Minister Malcolm 
Fraser made an offer of $500 million for 
Tasmania to stop the construction of the dam. 
Brown described this as 'a charade': Fraser 
knew in advance that the offer would be 


The next day Premier Gray announced 
that the regulations would be ignored and a 
challenge mounted in the High Court. Legis¬ 
lation was also passed by the Common¬ 
wealth parliament to prevent the dam being 
constructed. The High Court now prepared 
to hear what is still the most important case 
in Australian constitutional history: the Frank¬ 
lin Dam case. 

At issue was not the merit of the dam 
proposal but whether the Commonwealth 
had the power to override a State in this 
matter. The case was argued for two weeks. 
On 1 July 1983 the parties gathered in the 
High Court for the result. By four justices to 
three, the court upheld the Commonwealth's 
legislation. 

The Franklin River was saved. O 
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Folio 


Outback 

fire 

From desert to oasis, by Greg Caire 



Morning light on red sand and debris near Camerons Corner, 
Strzelecki Desert, South Australia. 
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The setting desert sun puts 
on a fiery display near 
Cordillo Dorns in SA. 
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Victorian Alpine Traverse 



Over the Ranges 

A 'different' crossing of some of Victoria s highest peaks, 
by Glenn van der Knijff 










A HEAVY, BROODINC SKY HUNG OVER THE 
ranges, providing relief from the scorching 
heat of the previous week. Even so, the first 
day of our planned five-day sojourn was 
going to be hard. We'd worked out an 
interesting circuit—we planned to follow a 
combination of uncharted routes ancK 
popular tracks that would take us over Mts 
Bogong and Wills, down to Big River, then 
across the Bogong High Plains and Mt Arthur. 
The initial section of our walk would take us 
up a major, untracked spur, over Little Mt 
Bogong to Mt Bogong-a challenge I'd 
wanted to take up for a long time. 

We cruised into the Mountain Creek camp¬ 
site not long after daybreak and parked 
among the other vehicles. Within minutes 
we'd set forth on Moncrief Gap Track, leav¬ 
ing the hordes of bushwalkers at Mountain 
Creek just stirring before breakfast. After 
about 45 minutes we crossed a major spur 
where the track made a prominent left-hand 
turn. We left the track and began to ascend 
the spur, pushing scrub away from our faces 
as we climbed. There were large logs to 
clamber over but the climb wasn't too bad 
although the spur narrowed and became 
steep and rocky as we gained height. 

As I concentrated on the climb, I almost 
failed to notice that a light rain had begun to 
fall, coating the rocks with a damp sheen. A 
slip brought me back to reality. I looked up 
and my heart sank. Ahead of us lay a belt of 
scrub and fallen timber, a vestige of the 
winter of 1990, when heavy snow tore 
limbs off trees and felled whole snow gums. 


The rocky summit of Mt Wills has some of 
the finest views in the Victorian Alps. 

Chris Baxter 






We were forced to ascend more slowly; climb¬ 
ing over, crawling under and barging through 
the shambled mess as if we were on some 
kind of commando course. My legs had been 
severely scratched a few days earlier from 
four days' toiling though flood debris and 
scrub and now I was paying for it. 

Eventually we topped out on Little Mt 
Bogong, where an old trigonometry point 
adorned the summit. The view was limited 
so we made our way to lower ground and 
found a grassy clearing with a good view of 
Mt Bogong's West Peak. The rain had stop¬ 
ped and we spread our gear on the grass 
and indulged in a much-needed lunch. 

With replenished energy stores we climbed 
the final 400 metres to West Peak. On our 
descent we were given another hostile wel¬ 
come from the scrub and the snow-damaged 
forest. It was hot as the clouds had cleared, 



The West Peak of Mt Bogong from 
Little Mt Bogong. van der Knijff 


and I sweated profusely. We battled up the 
narrow, rocky spur and soon the tree line 
loomed ahead. Large boulders offered occa¬ 
sional grandstand views of the surrounding 
terrain, which helped to make the tough climb 
enjoyable. Once clear of the forest's clinches, 
a steep scramble over boulders and snow 
grass led us to the West Peak of Mt Bogong. 

We sat for a while, marvelling at the great 
scene. As the sun was low in the sky, we 
donned our rucksacks and descended into 
the headwaters of Bogong Creek, just south 
of Stirling Gap, and set up camp near the 
stream. After dinner Nick got out a bottle 
of—as he called it—the 'Very Water', a peculiar 
fluid with a taste not unlike Scotch, and we 
sipped it until we fell asleep. 


A warm sun and the obligatory swarm of 
flies greeted us in the morning. A pleasant 
breeze had sprung up overnight which made 
our first steps over the Hooker Plateau 
more comfortable, and we made good time 
to the huge rock cairn on Mt Bogong's sum¬ 
mit. Instead of lingering we pushed on. Con¬ 
ditions on the summit ridge were ideal for 
walking with a cooling zephyr but as soon 
as we descended into the trees below Tadgell 
Point the air heated up considerably. At the 
Cleve Cole Memorial Hut—arguably the finest 
example of mountain-hut architecture in the 
Australian Alps-we decided to stop for morn¬ 
ing tea and to bask in the warm sunshine on 
the carpet of grass at the front of the hut. 


bits of rusty corrugated iron indicating the site, 
and climbed a side valley to the western 
edge of the Long Spur near Bosseiae Hill. 
The snow-pole line ended as we dropped 
steeply to the east to find the top of the 
spur but the track soon levelled out and we 
pushed through light scrub to a high point, 
a good place for lunch. 

After a fly-covered meal we continued leth¬ 
argically. The track we were following grew 
wider and was benched into the side of the 
hill, indicating that we were following an 
old four-wheel-drive track. Further down 
are tall stands of alpine-ash forest and, hidden 
among the forest, we spied an old timber- 
getters hut. The route down the Long Spur 


'...climbing over , crawling under and 
barging through the shambled mess as if we 
were on some kind of commando course/ 


Beyond the hut the track drops into the 
pretty Camp Valley. Not far away the chilly 
waters of Camp Creek plummet over the 
cliffs at Howmans Falls and I dreamt of a 
refreshing dip. However, the Long Spur, the 
major walking route from Mt Bogong to Mt 
Wills, beckoned us onwards. We soon passed 
the ruins of Maddisons 'Aertex' Hut, a few 


felt as if it would go on for ever but shortly 
after passing a small spring we entered the flat 
area of Big River Saddle—our overnight stop. 

If you know the high country well you 
will have seen many a lovely, grassy saddle 
surrounded by beautiful forest. Sad to say, 
Big River Saddle is not one of them. It's flat, 
alright, but there's not much grass and we 



Mt Bogong and Mt Wills 
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had to set up our tent in the dirt. At least 
water is close (a few minutes back up the 
Long Spur) and we had a pleasant night. 

In the cool of the following morning we 
packed quickly and found the faint track 
which leads to Mt Wills. Once we reached 
the forest we climbed steadily through alpine 
ash and a pretty stand of snow gums. After 


views. A hut and an old, dilapidated fire 
spotters' tower occupies the summit area, 
but it is the large granite boulders and 
twisted gums which make it a most attract¬ 
ive scene. The views aren't bad either—the 
Bogong High Plains and Mt Bogong to the 
west, and the Snowy Mountains to the 
distant north-east. One of the best views is to 


We climbed a large rock outcrop and sa¬ 
voured our last wide views for some time. 
We returned to the main track, but it soon 
veered east, so we took a bearing south down 
the broad summit ridge. We dropped steadily; 
fortunately there was little foliage to bar our 
progress and we made good time to a prom¬ 
inent saddle. 




about 400 metres of climbing, our route 
joined an old vehicle track on the summit 
ridge of Mt Wills. We turned south and 
soon we could see Mt Wills, our next target, 
about a kilometre ahead. On reaching the 
summit we lazed in the sun and snacked on 
scroggin while we soaked in the marvellous 


be had from the old 'thunder-box' toilet on 
the eastern side of the summit! 

Our route continued south along the old 
four-wheel-drive track. It soon became a walk¬ 
ing track which meandered among snow 
gums and granite outcrops to the final high 
point on the summit ridge at Mt Wills South. 


Nick Tapp walking among the snow 
daisies on Hooker Plateau on the 
second day. Mt Bogong's summit 
dome is in the background. 
van der Knijff 


Sidling west to bypass a rocky knoll, we 
reached a grassy spur and followed it down¬ 
hill as it arced gradually from the north-west 
to south-west Lower, where the gradient 
eased, we stumbled on an old vehicle track 
which led to a more prominent dirt road up 
the Big River valley from the settlement of 
Glen Valley. We paused to consult our map, 
which showed a foot track, north of our 
present location, to the river. After we had 
determined that no such track existed, we 
bashed our way through some scrub, then 
through a large patch of blackberries, to 
reach the placidly flowing river just in time 
for lunch. 

The soothing gurgle of the river, the warm 
sun and the cool water invited a long, lazy 
rest. We had to push on, so we had a final 
dip in the river to ready ourselves for the 
afternoon's activities. Even though it was hot 
1 was eager to start the afternoon's relatively 
simple climb to Kellys Hut. 

Our map showed that Track 107, an old 
mining and cattle track, ran along the banks 
of Big River, but on entering the forest we 
were unable to find the track. We looked 
higher but found nothing. We searched high 
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Nick Tapp atop the large boulders on the upper spur below Mt Bogong's West 
Peak. The Fainters are in the background; Mt Feathertop is at the far right. 
van der Knijff 


relatively flat, 20-minute walk to Wild Horse 
Creek. I drank a river. My energy returned 
surprisingly rapidly and I was at last able to 
appreciate the pretty valley. 

The track was quite faint on the grassy 
plain but we managed to follow the correct 
path among a myriad of animal tracks. We 
entered the forest and climbed slowly but 
steadily towards Kellys Hut. It was late in 
the day and in the lengthening shadows I 
noticed that Nick had developed a slight 


be hot. I felt relaxed and relatively fresh 
after a good night's rest but Nick's knee was 
still causing him some discomfort. We strode 
on towards Mt Nelse regardless. 

There was little shade after Kellys Hut 
and by the time we reached the large snow 
plain known as 'the Park', I was really feel¬ 
ing the heat. Nick seemed to be coping 
with the heat (and the flies) better than I 
but on climbing round the shoulder of Mt 
Nelse I could see that he was in more pain 
than he would admit. 

|ust past Mt Nelse North we left the main 
track and headed west along the fire track 
on Spion Kopje Spur. A steady descent led 
us to an old aqueduct with a good supply 
of fresh, running water. There was no shade 
but the grassy verge of the track seemed as 
good a place as any to rest. It had become 
obvious that Nick's troublesome knee would 
prevent us from heading over the Grey Hills 
and Mt Arthur to Mountain Creek. The 
quickest route to civilisation would be over 
the summit of Spion Kopje and down the 
Spion Kopje Fire Track, then to a side track 
to Howmans Gap where I was sure there 
would be a telephone. We set forth up the 


side. As I had arrived at Rocky Valley Creek 
some time before Nick, I had time for a quick 
splash in the frigid water. A rustling of the 
bushes indicated that Nick was nearby and he 
marked his arrival at the creek by throwing 
down his boots in frustration—an indication 
that his knee was not improving and that it 
would be best to keep my distance. 

Nick seemed calmer after refreshing him¬ 
self in the creek, so we climbed the short 
distance to Howmans Gap. Fortunately there 
was a phone at the recreation camp that 
occupies Howmans Gap, and I was able to 
ring my father in Bright. 

The tall forest at the saddle provided 
respite from the heat while we waited. I fell 
into one of the those dreamy, hypnotic states 
where heat and tiredness manipulate your 
thoughts. I recalled the discomfort of my 
dehydration, finding it hard to believe that 
it had been only two days earlier—it felt 
much more than that! I also reflected that 
we'd had a tough, challenging walk and al¬ 
though we did not complete out desired 
journey I was satisfied because we had com¬ 
pleted an exciting and slightly unusual cros¬ 
sing of the Victorian Alps. O 


and low; however, it was becoming obvious 
that the track did not exist. Consoling our¬ 
selves, we climbed above the scrub on the 
river-bank and took a cross-country route 
above Big River in a westerly direction. This 
route, about 500 metres from the river, 
avoided most of the scrub although there 
were a few patches of damp tea-tree to 
negotiate. We eventually climbed to the top 
of a spur due east of Wild Horse Creek, but 
as the track still had not appeared, we 
headed south up the steep spur. If it were 
not for the fact that I had run out of 


water—and had been without water- 
supplies for some time—I would have 
enjoyed the climb. As it was, I was 
running out of puff. I berated myself 
for not filling up my water-bottle when 
I had the chance; I was now suffering 
because of my stupidity. 1 sipped at my 
remaining supply but could not get 
enough to satisfy my thirst. The only 
positive aspect of the situation was 
the knowledge that the going would 
improve once we found the track. 
Slowly we battled up the spur. 

In the three hours since lunch, we'd 
climbed 600 metres. I wondered if 
we would ever intercept Track 107 
when, quite suddenly, it appeared. I 
was relieved but 1 enjoyed only a few 
minutes' rest as I was still anxious to 
find water. We'd intercepted the track 
so far up the spur that it was only a 


limp, probably due to the rigours of the 
afternoon. The track seemed to meander 
for a long time before we reached an old 
fence and saw the hut close by—it was a 
most welcome sight. The sun was setting, so 
we hastened to pitch our tent, collect water 
from the nearby stream and set about cook¬ 
ing a large feed. My aching frame collapsed 
into a blissful doze soon after crawling into 
my sleeping-bag. 

We were awake early the next morning 
and, like the previous days, it was going to 


track, bypassing the turn-off route to the Grey 
Hills as we ascended the broad summit dome 
of Spion Kopje. 

Once past Spion Kopje the route des¬ 
cended steadily, just beyond a hairpin bend 
was a faint foot track, marked with a post, 
which veered to the south. It dropped far 
too steeply for Nick's liking. The grade in¬ 
creased as the rough track approached Rocky 
Valley Creek—the roar of the rushing water 
becoming louder in the narrow valley—and I 
slipped down the last section on my back¬ 
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Track Notes 


The Shoalhaven Gorge 

The grand canyons of Morton National Park, by Trevor Lewis. Photos by Greg Caire 


The Shoalhaven Corce is one of east- 

em Australia's longest—a trench in the south¬ 
ern tablelands of New South Wales of up to 
500 metres. It winds and loops for some 80 
kilometres between its beginnings—a series 
of waterfalls threading a tight ravine below 
Oallen Ford—to its meeting with Kangaroo 
River. The latter confluence now lies fathoms 
beneath the impounded waters of Lake Yar- 
runga, which has altered ten kilometres of 
the gorge for ever. Elsewhere the river in its 
gorge tract remains pretty much the same 
and, away from a couple of road-end look¬ 
outs, can only be fully experienced on foot, 
or by canoe in a wet season. 

This article describes a walk in the Shoal¬ 
haven Gorge's most varied and accessible mid¬ 
dle section. It is a loop that descends into and 
climbs out of the gorge not once but twice with 
an optional swim through a particularly dra¬ 
matic section of the gorge known as the 
Blockup. 

Back in the 1970s I was in a party that 
completed the whole loop—including the 
swim and the road-bash to and from Tallong 
Station—in a two-day weekend. We travelled 
fast in those days! If you allow three days the 
walk can be classified as a 'medium' level of 
difficulty. Well-formed walking tracks are at the 
beginning and end of the walk and there's a 
stretch of fire track in the middle. Elsewhere 
it's off-track walking and you'll need naviga¬ 
tional skills in places; the river banks allow 
for relaxed and comfortable progress while 
you're off the track. The sparse forest that 
characterises Shoalhaven country is generally 
open and free of difficult scrub. 


““ AT A GLANCE 


Grade 

Length 

Type 

Region 


Medium 
Three days 
River gorge scenery 


Morton National Park, 
southern highlands of New 
South Wales 


Best time All year 


Special points 

Optional pack swim (summer 
only); mining relics; public 
transport access 


When to go 

This is year-round walking country although 
the Blockup swim is usually an option only 
for the warmer months. Winter in the Shoal- 



lan Schieffer ascends the steep ridge leading from the confluence of Bungonia 
Gorge and the Shoalhaven River. 


haven has its own appeal. The gorge is wide 
enough to get plenty of winter sunshine and 
has a balmy microclimate in pleasant contrast 
to the frost and wind-chill you are likely to 
find on the tablelands above. Perhaps the most 
challenging conditions are in high summer 
when the heat-radiating rock, scree and shingle 
turn the gorge into an oven. The many deep 
swimming-holes and the shade of the river¬ 
side casuarinas make the place survivable in 
the heat. 


Safety 

The farmland upstream from the gorge may 
prompt you to boil or treat river water before 
drinking it. That said, I and others have drunk 
untreated Shoalhaven water without incident, 
so you'll have to decide whether to take the 
risk. The stinging tree—recognisable by its large, 
pale, oval green leaves-grows in a small patch 
of dry rainforest beside Tallowal Creek. You 
should give it as wide a berth as possible. 
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Maps and references 

The Central Mapping Authority's 1:25 000 
Caoura sheet is the only map you'll need for 
this walk. Fitzroy Falls and Beyond, compiled 
and published by the Budawang Committee, 
is a mine of information on the human and 
natural history of the Morton National Park, 
the boundaries of which enclose much of 
the area covered by this walk. It's no longer 
in print but well worth seeking in libraries. 

Access 

The walk starts at Badgerys Lookout and 
finishes at Long Point Lookout, both of which 
are about seven kilometres from the village of 
Tallong, which is on a meandering, secondary 
road that links the towns of the southern 
highlands from Mittagong to Marulan. Driving 
from Sydney or Canberra, you can reach Tal¬ 
long most conveniently by leaving the Hume 
Freeway in the vicinity of Marulan. You'll need 
to set up a car shuttle before you start 


Alternatively, you can travel to Tallong by 
train. Cityrail runs four daily services between 
Sydney and Coulbum, some of which require 
a change at Campbelltown. Contact Cityrail's 
infoline on 131 500 for up-to-date timetable 
information. It's also possible to travel from 
Canberra with Countrylink and change at 
Coulbum to a Cityrail service (Countrylink 
trains don't stop at Tallong). Countrylink re¬ 
quires passengers to book a seat—arrange it 
by calling 132 232. The road-bash from Tal¬ 
long should take little more than an hour. 

The walk 

If you arrive at Badgerys Lookout in the dark 
the night before you start the walk, you'll 
sense rather than see the great gulf ahead— 
what'll grab your attention will be a flare of 
light on the plateau a few kilometres to the 
west; it is the floodlighting that illuminates 
the 24-hour operation of the appalling South 
Marulan Limestone Quarry. This open-cut 
excavation will eventually rival the Shoal- 
haven and its tributary gorges in depth. 


Fortunately, very little of the quarry can be 
seen from river level. 

You'll find a grassy space for a makeshift 
camp-site a short distance from the lookout 
but no water—be sure to bring some with you. 
You won't find any at Tallong Station either— 
it's an unattended platform devoid of facilities. 
It's best to fill up before you leave home. 

The unsignposted walking track starts 
pretty much where it's shown on the CMA 
map. It drops into a shallow gully and sidles 
beneath a sandstone cliff before reaching a 
spur where grass-trees jostle with macro- 
zamias. The descent begins gradually, then 
steepens and eventually becomes very steep 
indeed. A scramble and a slither are re¬ 
warded by glimpses of the river and the 
harsh splendour of the surroundings. 

After crossing a dry creek-bed to a heavily 
used camp-site, the track fizzles out and you'll 
find your own way from here on downstream 
The walking is on beaches of sand or shingle 
and on grassy or bracken-covered flats. To 
take advantage of the best surfaces, you'll 


cross the river three times between the foot 
of Badgerys Spur and Canoe Flat. In winter, 
when you might want to keep crossings to a 
minimum, you could get by with just one 
crossing and a bit of steep sidling. 

Canoe Flat makes a good camp site at the 
end of a short and easy day. Unless you're 
attempting to fit the walk into two days, it is 
the best option for a first halt since the next 
stage consists of a long, dry plateau crossing 
without reliable water en route. 

Day two 

Dynamite Pass is the easier, Bushranger Pass 
the more spectacular of the two routes out 
of the gorge and on to the plateau. Either 
way you'll start by rock-hopping up Tallowal 
Creek. As is typical of the Shoalhaven's 
tributaries, this creek-bed is often perfectly 
dry for a fair distance from the confluence. 

If you have chosen the Dynamite Pass 
route, leave the creek-bed after a few hun¬ 
dred metres. You'll glimpse towering cliff¬ 
lines ahead as you climb the 500 metres to 


the pass but you'll find it has shrunk to 
something no more imposing than a garden 
wall where you finally meet the rim of the 
plateau. It is easy to find a way through and 
you will follow a compass bearing through 
open forest to meet the track shown on the 
CMA map—which is a vehicle track, not a 
walking track as the map suggests. 

If you opt to take the Bushranger Pass route, 
stay with Tallowal Creek and leave it at its 
junction with Fryingpan Creek. Keep a sharp 
lookout for the stinging trees as you clamber 
on to the spur separating the two streams. 
Keep in mind that the map plots it incor¬ 
rectly—it is at GR 374410. The climb to the 
base of the cliff has great views into the head 
of Billy Bulloos Canyon. Sidle south beneath 
the cliff until you reach a formation best de¬ 
scribed as a 'sand couloir'. Fortunately, the 
route to the top doesn't require you to venture 
into that scary gulch but goes up the rock rib 
alongside it. It is a straightforward scramble. 

Whichever route you've taken, you'll soon 
reach the boundary of Tolwong property and 
you may decide to circumnavigate it in order 
to avoid trespassing. Some years ago 1 met a 
member of the Crisp family who own the 
property and he mentioned that they don't 
mind walkers passing through. Either way, 
you should aim to reach the vehicle track 
that goes west-south-west from the western 
bounds of the property. 

This takes you on a gently undulating stroll 
to a corrugated iron hut near Mogo Gully. For 
those who are planning to do the Blockup 
pack swim, the hut makes a handy reference 
point from which to navigate into the Shoal- 
haven Gorge upstream from the Blockup. 

Go cross-country to the rim of the plateau, 
where some careful compass work will es¬ 
tablish your position and a spur down to the 
river. There's more than one possibility but 
all of them are steep. A low cliffline crops 
out around here but it is fragmented and 
should not present an obstacle. 

Where Paradise Creek joins the river is a 
small camp-site but if warm weather and 
daylight prevail, you may decide to press on. 
Approach the Blockup on the western or left 
bank of the river. The valley slopes steepen 
and funnel into a mighty passage hemmed 
by giant buttresses. Gravel flats narrow to a 
tapering rock ledge that leaves you no alter¬ 
native but to take the plunge. Some parties 
use Lilos but confident swimmers should not 
have any trouble. The distance approximates 
ten laps of your local Olympic pool but it 
isn't totally committing; a good many ledges 
and even a small beach or two give you the 
chance to take a rest, warm up or just look 
around and appreciate the cathedral-like 
grandeur of the place. 

The first opportunity to put ashore comes 
on the left bank just before the river's junction 
with Spring Creek. You might spare a few 
minutes to have a look at the falls on Spring 
Creek before hoisting your pack and con¬ 
tinuing downstream. Excellent camp sites are 
in the area opposite the abandoned smelter 
chimneys that rise bizarrely from the foliage 
at the mouth of the Tolwong Creek. 

Winter walkers and those who've decided 
against the heavy preparations required for 
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the pack swim will have reached the camp¬ 
site by staying on the vehicle track from the 
hut at Mogo Gully through to the terminus 
of the track on a spur running into the head 
of Tolwong Creek. Here you'll catch an eye¬ 
searing glimpse of the limestone quarry before 
you reach a bridle track that leads down to a 
levelled area which may once have been the 
site of buildings associated with the mining 
operation. The track becomes difficult to follow 
as it zigzags down a very steep incline. Ero¬ 
sion has obliterated it in places but you should 
make the effort to relocate it further down, 
where it again becomes evident as it descends 
parallel to, but high above, Tolwong Creek. It 
is probably not worth while to try to descend 
by following the stream bed since the geolo¬ 
gical structure strongly suggests that you'd find 
it barred by a series of waterfalls. You shouldn't 
drink water from the creek because of seep¬ 
age and contamination from the mine sites. 

As the gradient eases, the gully opens and 
the smelter chimneys come into view. The 
mining operation they served lasted for only 
a few years in the first decade of the twentieth 
century; a flying fox was used to lift the pro¬ 
cessed ores out of the gorge. Go downstream 
a short distance to find a good crossing place 
to reach the camp-sites on the western bank. 
You won't want to miss the opportunity to 
wander upstream to the lower portals of the 
Blockup. While you're in the area you can 
recross the river to have a look at Fordham 
Canyon; a short rock hop leads to the foot 
of a waterfall and a neck-craning glimpse of 
an immense rock amphitheatre beyond. 

Day three 

Start on the left bank of the river. As the 
buttresses flanking the Blockup recede, the 
slopes ease, inviting you to escape from the 
shingle and boulders and meander in open 
forest. This is the Shoalhaven at its gentlest- 
more of a valley than a gorge. The gradient 
tightens again as the river sweeps into a giant 
S-bend, running hard against a bluff; but if 
you cross the river above the bend you will be 
on easy ground on the right bank. Another 
crossing soon follows. It's just possible to stay 
on the left all the way but a little easier if you 
make two further crossings, the final one at 
Hermit Flat just downstream from Bungonia 
Creek's confluence. You may feel tempted 
to stay on the right until a point opposite the 
foot of Kingpin Mountain—but you'll have to 
make an awkward final crossing at a point 
where the river is very wide and full of 
slippery, rounded boulders. 

Louise Reach is an exceptionally tranquil 
stretch of river and the camp-sites along its 
shores will tantalise you if you're reluctant to 
return to civilisation. Pushing aside the 
temptations of the simple life, you'll reach 
the mouth of Barbers Creek, a delta of 
bone-dry shingle. Your task now is to find 
the track up to Long Point Lookout. The 
CMA map shows two tracks ascending from 
the valley floor; the one starting at GR 
304468 is the one you're after-the other 
one does not seem to exist. 

Go upstream beside Barbers Creek, look¬ 
ing out for a rough pad that leads on to a 


the one and only track continues to gain height 
gradually in a prolonged sidle of Kingpin 
Mountain's western slope—although if you 
have time and energy to spare, a traverse of 
Kingpin's knife-edged skyline is a spectacular 
alternative. On the final stretch you may need 
to shield your eyes from the sight of the quarry 
workings across the valley of Barbers Creek— 
although what you can see is not the worst 
of it and the efforts to revegetate and rehabil¬ 
itate some of the spoil heaps are evident. 

At the end of the road you'll find a picnic 
shelter with an unreliable water tank—in hot 
weather you should fill your water-bottles 
before leaving the river. The lookout faces 
down the valley to the area where the walk 
began and even if you have an urgent appoint¬ 
ment with the train, you should spare a few 
minutes for a last lingering look at the mighty 
Shoalhaven. ® 

Trevor Lewis lives in Canberra, where for the past decade 
he has worked in residential care and the training of 
people with disabilities. He has walked throughout south¬ 
east Australia (including Tasmania), New Zealand and the 
Himalayas. He has occasionally contributed to Wild since 
the very first issue. 


terrace. The track proper starts around here but 
it's none too obvious and you may need to 
search for it. Before you begin the ascent it's 
well worth dropping your pack and wander¬ 
ing east to take in the views from an extensive 
clearing on the inside of another huge S-bend 
in the river. 

The climb to Long Point is easier than you 
may have expected. A beautifully benched, 
graded and engineered track is spoilt only by 
the eroded short cuts walkers have made in 
their impatience with the track's gentle zig¬ 
zags. The map is again misleading as it shows a 
forking of the ways at the 400 metre contour; 
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Gear Survey 


Rucksacks for bushwalking 

John Chapman shoulders the load 


Sophistication is becoming the key in- 

gredient for the majority of rucksacks. Most 
provide a swag of adjustments and features to 
appeal to buyers. While many of these fea¬ 
tures are desirable, the most important 'feature' 
is that the rucksack will perform well. This 
survey considers packs for which weekend- 
and longer bushwalking will be the prime 
use. It is intended to give you an idea of the 
range and types of packs that are available 
at present The packs were not field tested as 
this is simply impractical and not all manufac¬ 
turers and brands are represented. Some 
suppliers chose to not participate while some 
brands were not considered to be widely 
available, which does not reflect on the quality 
of the products. Of the brands included, more 
than three models are usually available. 

Suitable for 

The rating shown in this category indicates 
the use for which the pack was designed. 
'W' indicates two-day or weekend walks, 'E' 


indicates more extended walks of three to 
five days and 'E+' is for extended walks of 
more than five days. Size and suitability 
depend on how much gear you intend to 
carry as well as on the climate in which you 
walk. Most walkers generally select a pack 
that will be adequate for the longest walks 
they intend to do and the capacity on shorter 
trips can be reduced by leaving outer pockets 
empty and using compression-straps. 

Volume 

Volume measurement should be accurate but 
manufacturers use a variety of methods to 
assess the volume. The result is that pack vol¬ 
umes quoted are often less accurate than they 
could be. The quoted size will give you a 
good indication but do not assume that the 
figures mean the same thing in each case. 
Where a size range is shown it indicates the 
sizes from smallest to largest volume over 
the range available for that model. The size 
indicates the basic volume without extensions. 


Weight 

The figures were supplied by the manu¬ 
facturers. The weights refer to the lightest and 
heaviest packs in the range of that model. 

Back lengths available 

This column refers to the number of back 
lengths available for that model. Almost all 
packs have adjustable harness systems and 
many have several back lengths. If a version 
that is designed for women is available it is 
indicated in the Comments column. 

Main material 

This column indicates the main material from 
which the largest compartment of the pack 
is made. Most manufacturers use a variety 
of materials in the construction of rucksacks. 
The traditional material is canvas. Modem 
canvas may be up to 50 per cent synthetic to 
provide strength and reduce weight and still 



With the right rucksack you'll feel as though you're walking 
on air! (In the Grampians, Victoria.) Michael Hampton 
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Rucksacks continued 



retain the waterproofing qualities of canvas. 
Textured nylon, Ripstop nylon and polyester 
are also good pack materials. There is a con¬ 
fusing array of trade names and extravagant 
claims which are attached to some of these 
materials; in this survey all these materials 
are called synthetic. 

Internal compartments 

All rucksacks surveyed have either one or 
two main compartments. Two compartments 
provide greater access to contents but are 
usually more difficult to pack tightly and 


have more seams and zip-points which may 
fail. Single-compartments rucksacks are more 
waterproof than those with two compartments. 

Harness 

It is very difficult to assess the quality of a 
harness as everyone's body shape is differ¬ 
ent. The rating reflects which materials have 
been used, the capacity for adjustments in 
the field, stability and potential wear- and 
failure points. These are likely to affect the 
comfort of the harness when it has aged 
and the foam has compressed. 


Durability 

This is a subjective rating of the life ex¬ 
pectancy of the rucksack if it is used regularly 
for the style of trips indicated in the 'Suit¬ 
able for' column. Little things can have a big 
impact on this rating. The number and loca¬ 
tion of stress points, the stitching used on 
strapping (rucksacks often fail when they 
are lifted abnormally—a common problem), 
the use of material to reinforce major wear 
points and whether seams have been covered 
to prevent the material from fraying. As the 
packs cannot be tested to destruction, the 
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Experience the great outdoors M 

together, now! j 

Sturdy, light weight construction H 

and ergonomic design features ' 
makes this the most comfortable 
travel baby carrier ever! 

Doubles up as a self : 

supporting, stable seat. 

Supports up to 20 kg. Manufactured to the 
highest child safety standards in durable 
Tatonka Micro-rip and Textreme. \ 


Sharan32 & 36 day packs 

CDS system, allows fresh air to circulate between pack and back. 
Arrive to your destination dryer and freshet 
Ergonomically advanced padded fitting system for maximum 
comfort and support. Designed & constructed to suit an active 
lifestyle in Textreme, Micro-Rip and Air Mesh. 

32 or 36 Ik pack sizes, with multiple compartments 
gives you all the carry space you'll require. 
Made ready far Integrated drinking system. 


AVAILABLE FROM LEADING OUTDOOR ADVENTURE & CAMPING STORES 
For further information/store locations phone: (03) 9775 1916 


'.outdoorsurvival.ee 
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White Mountain Backpacks 

Direct to the Public 


Travel Packs and 
Hike Packs from $120 

• Free specialised fitting services 
for your existing backpack. 

• A genuine 25% off current retail 
prices. 

• Lifetime guarantee on all 
products. 

Address: 

1409 Burke Road, Kew East 3102 

Phone: 1800 620 073 
Email: 

info@whitemountain.com.au 

Website: 

www.whitemountain.com.au 





Food, water. 


KTI mini SAT-ALERT 

The essentials when you take a hike, 
go bush, set sail, take off! 

When you go flying, hiking, boating, skiing or four-wheel 
driving, be really prepared. Insist on packing the new 
KTI mini sat-alert RB3 emergency beacon. Once simply 
activated, it transmits continuously for up to four days, 
ensuring your signal is received by the emergency 
services. Designed, manufactured and supported in 
Australia, the unit is Australia’s first microprocessor- 
controlled, pocket-sized beacon transmitting on both 121.5 
and 243 MHz international distress frequencies simultaneously. The new optional strobe 
light can be seen at night for distances of more than four kilometres. It is buoyant, and 
waterproof to a depth greater than three metres. Unlike other units, the batteries are 
fully replaceable. This is not a throw-away. KTI mini sat-alert is designed to the personal 
EPIRB requirements of AS/NZS 4330:2000 with approvals from the Australian Commun¬ 
ications Authority and approved by CASA to the portable E.L.T. requirements of CAR252A. 


rating has been influenced by the history of 
older models from the same manufacturer 
and also from information about some cur¬ 
rent failures. 

Water resistance 

Most rucksacks are almost waterproof when 
they leave the shop. The rating in this column 
is based on what could be expected when 
the pack is several years old. All rucksacks 
will eventually begin to leak but some have 


Buy right 

a Back fitting 

Shop staff should load the rucksack 
with some weight, then assist you to 
adjust it to your body shape. Test the 
pack with weights similar to those you 
intend to carry as the back shape alters 
as weight increases. Some manufac¬ 
turers are now using stronger aluminium 
stiffener bars; only bend these if ad¬ 
vised by trained shop staff. 

Webbing and buckles 
All straps loosen during the day and 
should be easy to tighten. The one excep¬ 
tion is the tightening of shoulder-straps 
and adjustment of these should be more 
difficult These are the highest-wear 
points and over time the strapping be¬ 
comes polished and begins to slip. Some 
manufacturers now provide adjustment 
points so that the webbing can be 
rotated and an unworn section can be 
run through the buckle. 

• Pockets 

External water-bottle pockets and ex¬ 
pandable zip-dosed pockets are fairly 
common. While handy, make sure that 
they do not hinder movement and are 
easy to open when full. 


larger problems than others. The number and 
placement of zippers, the placement of seams 
and the overall design— for example, how it 
discourages water from pooling—have been 
considered. The outer material is also con¬ 
sidered; canvas is well known to let in less 
water than synthetics. 

Value for money 

This rating reflects the price in relation to 
the overall quality of the pack. 

Comfort 

After volume, this should be the most im¬ 
portant selection criterion. Walk around the 
shop with a fully loaded pack. Check that 
the harness does not rub your neck or hips 
or push your body into an unnatural posture. 
The rucksack that allows you to stand most 
nearly upright is usually the one with which 
you will be most comfortable. O 

Bushwalking writer John Chapman has been contrib¬ 
uting to Wild since issue one. His favourite place is still 
Tasmania although he regularly visits all other Australian 
States. 

This survey was refereed by Stephen Curtain. 
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Clothes for leisure, travel & hiking. 


BONE OLIVE CHARCOAL 


mm 


▲44 

FEATHERTOP 


GUIDES 

YOUR BUSH POCKET-PARTNERS 

These booklets will guide you to 
Australia's best wild places, and give 
advice you can use in the bush. 

All booklets are covered with clear plastic. Only 
$8.20 each ($8.50 overseas—airmail). 

Available from leading outdoors shops or 
direct from Wild Publications, the publisher 
of Wild, Australia's wilderness adventure 
magazine. 

Receive a free booklet of your choice when 
you subscribe to Wild. See the subscription 
advertisement in this issue. 


m 

Wild Publications Pty Ltd, 

PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
Phone (03) 9826 8483, 
fax (03) 9826 3787, 
email wild@wild.com.au 
Web site www.wild.com.au 


Experience the Feathertop range at your local camping and outdoor retailer. 
For your nearest Feathertop stockist contact Sitro Group Australia Pty Ltd. 
Phone: (03) 9543 9533 Fax: (03) 9543 9839 email: sales@sitro.com.au 


TravelMax Colours 


n □ 


Shirts 

• Two zip-closure chest pockets 

• Collar extension for extra sun protection 

• Men's long-sleeve shirts have mesh 
inserts in armpits Tor ventilation 

• Long-sleeve shirts have tabs to hold 
sleeves when rolled up 


Pants, Shorts and Skirts 

• Two side cargo-pockets with zip closure for extra security 

• Loop inside top pocket to hang keys and a coin catcher 

• Men's shorts and pants feature an elastic section in the rear 
waistband for freedom of movement 

• A-line skirt also available 


The TravelMax range was conceived 
as high performance clothing for active 
people. The fabric is hard wearing yet 
very soft and comfortable, and the 
styling is such that the garments are 
ideal as casual attire. 

TravelMax garments are available in 
men's and women’s styles. 


TravelMax Fabric 

• 100% polyester lightweight fabric 
which has moisture wicking, quick 
drying, anti-stain, anti-wrinkle and 
anti-static properties 

• Moisture Management by Ciba 
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Go on... 

What's your excuse? 
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Now in Melbourne! 

Melbourne Sydney Chatswood Hornsby 

98-100 Elizabeth Street 491 Kent Street 72 Archer Street 106 George Street 

The Basement, Melbourne CBD Sydney CBD Sydney Sydney 

lim* Equipment 

[03] 8626 1060 [02] 9264 5888 [02] 9419 6955 [02] 9477 5467 

web: www.mountainequipment.com email: info@mountainequipment.com 
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Grant Minervini Agencies 


Email info@gmagencies.com.au 


Ph 1800 882 058 


METZELER Thermo Systems 
Self-inflating Mattresses 

• high-quality foam core and complex 
double-film-lamination for longer durability 

• lightweight air-channel system 

• non-slip surface 

• quality metal cold-safe valve 

• includes storage bag and repair-kit 

• made in Germany 

• exceptional value 
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Self-inflating sleeping-mats 

The right one for the job, by Stephen Patrikios 


The sun is slowly setting as you sit 

down to a tasty freeze-dried meal at your 
camp-site. After a long day on your feet, 
and another big day ahead, a comfortable 
place to sleep is a welcome thought. 

If you wake up the next day refreshed, 
your sleeping-mat has done its job. If get¬ 
ting up is a challenge, this survey could help 
you to get a better night's rest. 

There are two common types of sleeping- 
mats; the closed-cell foam mat and the self- 
inflating mat. This survey covers self-inflating 
mats. The basic construction of most brands 
of self-inflating mats is similar, so choosing a 
sleeping-mat is usually a matter of making 
some relatively simple choices. 

Manufacturers cater for a variety of dif¬ 
ferent shapes, dimensions and comfort levels. 
These differences are effected by varying the 
foam core of the mat. Lighter weight foam 
cores are suitable for warmer climates and 


heavier cores, which provide better insulation, 
are more suitable for use in cold climates. 
This survey identifies three models from a 
selection of brands and rates each one. 

Dimensions 

The measurements of the mats in this survey 
differ in length, width and thickness. The 
lengths of the mats range from 120 centi¬ 
metres for the three-quarter-length mats to 
198 centimetres for the full-length ones. The 
widths range from 50 centimetres to 63 
centimetres and the inflated thicknesses of 
the mats range from two to ten centimetres. 

Weight 

Improvements to manufacturing techniques 
have made it possible to reduce the volume 
of foam in each mat without detracting 


from its overall performance. Coring tech¬ 
niques (placing holes in the foam core) have 
become more precise, so the mat will pack 
down to a smaller size. The weights quoted 
in this survey were provided by the manu¬ 
facturers or distributors. 

Suitability for cold and snow 

The last thing a weary wanderer needs is a 
cold night's sleep. The capacity of the mat 
to insulate the sleeper depends on the sur¬ 
face on which it lies and on the thickness of 
the mat. Bare earth or snow obviously pro¬ 
vide less insulation than the floor of a tent. 
Snow conditions require a thicker mat. 

When you sleep in extremely cold con¬ 
ditions condensation may affect your mat's 


This isn't my room! lain Groves 

















Get right amongst 
the action with 
Nikon Binoculars 


You’re better off with a pair of genuine Nikon 
Binoculars - high performance, high quality 
designs with pin-sharp clarity, definition and 
brightness. All backed by an unsurpassed 10 
year Worldwide Warranty. Settle for the best 
- Nikon. The Binoculars you can rely upon I 



• Water-resistant and rubber-armoured 

• Elegant, supremely light and compact 

• Ultra-small, pocket size - only 115 x 103mm 

• Multilayer coated lenses, for bright images 

• Turn-and-slide rubber eyecups, for comfortable 
positioning at the correct eyepoint 

• Suits concert, theatre, stadium, track useage 

• Available in 8x and I Ox models, in either 
metallic black or silver (above) 

• 10 Year industry-leading Worldwide Warranty 



• Compact, lightweight, ergonomic design 

• 8-24x Zoom design for excellent flexibility 

• Extra-small, pocket size - only 127x 118mm 

• Aspherical lenses, for bright, consistent images 

• Long eye relief design for clear field of view, 
even for wearers of eyeglasses 

• Suits concert, theatre, stadium, track useage 

• Uses carbon fibre for enhanced durability 

• 8x, 9x, lOx, I2x non-Zoom models available 

• 10 Year industry-leading Worldwide Warranty 


Nikon 

www. maxwell, com.au 

Sydney (02) 9390 0210 • Melbourne (03) 9537 0999 
Brisbane (07) 3245 1544 • Adelaide (08) 8398 2388 
Perth (08) 9527 7770 
To request a free Nikon brochure by e-mail: 

brochure@maxwell.com.au 





Our top-quality guiding team 
can show you the way! 


SOUTHERN ALPS 
NEW ZEALAND 

'nnovative Mountaineering 
nd Alpine-Rock Courses 



ALPINE INSTRUCTION NEW ZEALAND 

PO Box 345, Wanaka, New Zealand 
Ph: 64 3 443 9422 
Fax: 64 3 443 9540 
Web: www.alpineinstruction.co.nz 
KI ,H Email: alpinenz@xtra.co.nz 


At Last - a pack that is 


100% Waterproof 


Comfortable 


AUSTRALIAN MADE 

What more could you want? 


Available at leading outdoor stores. 


For further information: 

Phone: 03 5134 8889 

Fax: 03 5134 8989 

E-mail: info@pitchblack.com.au 



piTch 


insulation capabilities. A few bodies in a tent 
generate a fair amount of moisture. The 
moisture may penetrate the core of your 
mat and freeze—a chilly prospect! 

Comfort 

Does the mat provide enough support for 
you to enjoy a good night's sleep? When 
you are asleep, the bulk of your body mass 
is distributed over your torso. Not too many 
people lie in the same position all night, so 
test the mat by rolling around on it and feel 
whether your hip-bones touch the ground 
as you turn over. 

Are you comfortable sleeping with your 
feet on the ground and your body on the 
mat? Comfort is subjective, so the ratings 
are indicative of the support provided by 
the mat and its slipperiness only. 


Buy right 

• There's a vast selection of self-inflating 
sleeping-mats on the market so look 
at a few before you make a decision. 
Lying on the mat is an obvious start¬ 
ing-point but carpet is generally soft, 
so bring along some small objects 
(keys or a pen) to make the experi¬ 
ence more realistic. Place these under 
the mat before you lie down to imit¬ 
ate the outdoors terrain. 

• Ask for a sleeping-bag to enhance the 
experience. You will be able to check 
the non-slip surface of the mat. The 
surfaces of mats vary between brands 
and may react differently with the 
outer material of your sleeping-bag. 

• It may be tough to decide between 
the three-quarter length and the full- 
length sleeping-mat. Is weight and pack 
size important or do you need your 
legs to be at the same level as your 
body? Consider the climate; remem¬ 
ber that a longer mat offers greater 
warmth and comfort. The decision 
may be easier for the shorter outdoors 
enthusiast. 


Ease of use 

All mats were considered good in this 
connection and therefore were not rated in 
the table. 

Value 

Consider the following: does the mat come 
with a repair kit and stuff sack and are they 
adequate? Some repair kits can be quite 
minimal, requiring you to buy further bits 
and pieces. Do the dimensions of the mat 
suit your needs or are you being influenced 
by brand names? 

Approximate price 

The prices listed may vary depending on 
the distance the product has to travel before 
it arrives on the shelf. 
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Almost all mats surveyed come with a 
limited lifetime warranty. Any exceptions 
are noted in the 'Comments' column. 



For a guaranteed puncture-free mat, the trusty 
(mostly blue) closed-cell foam mat will sur¬ 
vive nature's onslaught. For basic insulation 


fraction of 
ing sleepi 

ever, once you have slept on a selt-intl 
mat it is difficult to return to the trusty 
Due to the limited variations to 
cell foam mats, choosing one is ex 
simple. Inspect the side of the mat ti 
mine the density of the foam. A nr 
smaller air pockets is denser and ha 
insulation. Compare the thickness 



a choice. 

Since closed-cell foam mats weigh 
little, a foam mat and a lightweight 
inflating sleeping-mat make a great < 
bination in very cold conditions. & 
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on Bathurst Harbour 
and Port Davey 
World Heritage Area 
Southwest Tasmania. 


www.roaring40skayaking.com.au 
email: rfok@ozemail.com.au 

telephone: 1800 653 712 


TASMANIAN WILDERNESS CALENDAR 2002 
First published thirty years ago and still our most 
popular item. The 2002 edition features thirteen 
new, previously unpublished large-format images of 
Tasmania’s wildlands. 

Superbly reproduced and presented in a generous 
format with ample space for notes. 

Each calendar comes with its own recycled card 
envelope that serves as a sturdy mailer. 

340mm x 285mm opening to 680mm x 285mm, 
weight under 500g. 

Tasmanian Wilderness Calendar 2002 $24.95 


The book IN THE FOREST 
The presence of over fifty large-format unique 
photographs by Peter Dombrovskis beautifully 
reproduced in full colour on premium grade Real 
Art paper manufactured from sustainable plantation 
forests, totally chlorine free in a generous 
300mm x 250mm hard cover. 

This book is academically complemented by 
Professor Jamie Kirkpatrick’s natural history words 
and enhanced by the delicate drawings of 
Georgina Davis. 

In The Forest $75.00 


West Wind Press PO Box 245, Sandy Bay, Tasmania 7006, Australia Telephone 03 6225 2926 
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Day packs 


Travel packs 


Bgsh^alking 


Country Pack. 


The Mont Moto-Active™ 
adjustable harness system is 
deceptively simple, fast to 
adjust and easy to fit. Available 
in three sizes and featuring 
interchangeable harness 
components, a truly "best fit” 
is possible, and “best fit ” means 
a truly comfortable carry. 


ENGINEERED TO CARRY 


Detailed construction and quality materials Spandura and 3D Air-Flow fabrics for body 
contact points • Bar tacks on stress points Triple stitched with webbing-bound seams to 
ensure maximum seam strength > Hip-belt secures directly to the aluminium frame-stays 
for direct load transfer - Only highest quality Durafiex buckles The shoulder yoke adjusts 
independently of the frame stays « Anatomically contoured hip-belts 


Clothing for the 
Outdoor Enthusiast 


Mont Adventure Equipment The Australian company with over 20 years of manufacturing excellence 


MICROLITE™ 

TRAVEL CLOTHING 


THE WAY 
TOGO 


MICROLITE TRAVEL 
CLOTHING IS: 


•AUSTRALIAN MADE 

• COMFORTABLE AND COOL 

• LIGHTWEIGHT 
•EXTREMELY QUICK DRYING 
•COMPACT 

•MILDEW, ODOUR AND SOIL 
RESISTANT 

•TOUGH AND RESILIENT 
•SUN PROTECTIVE TO 50+ 

Chosen by the 
Australian Army, 
Australia’s Leading 
Mining Companies and 
the Australian Fly 
Fishing Team 

Available in Men’s and Women’s 
sizes, including long pants, from 
leading outdoor specialist stores. 


Check out the all-new 
2001 pack range at 

www.mont.com.au 


MONT 
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Equipment 


PUR correction 

Contrary to what was reported in 
Wild no 82, PUR products will con¬ 
tinue to be available in Australia and 
other markets. There has simply been 
a change of ownership of the PUR 
outdoor and marine divisions in the 
USA._Production and distribution of 
all PUR products remain unchanged, 
and local distributor Outdoor Agencies 
states that customers can expect the 
current high level of product avail¬ 
ability and service to continue. We 
apologise to users, retailers, distributors 
and the owners of PUR. _ 

Outdoor Agencies claims that PUR 
microfilters provide protection against 
filterable, water-borne micro-organ¬ 
isms such as protozoa and bacteria. 
The filter cartridges consist of a 
pleated fibre membrane that pro¬ 
vides a much greater surface area 
than conventional Filters. As a result, 
the flow rate is exceptionally high and 
the filter does not require constant 
cleaning. In addition, an activated car¬ 
bon core further reduces any chem¬ 
icals, taste and smell. 



Outdoor Retailer 



One of the world's largest gear shows: Outdoor Retailer, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, USA. Caire 


The Outdoor Retailer show in Salt 
Lake City, USA, is probably the world's 
largest gathering of outdoors-equipment 
manufacturers, retailers, adventure media 
and support industries. Held every Au¬ 
gust, the event is a four-day behemoth 
that would make any gear freak's heart 
beat wildly. This year's show was attended 
by more than 37 000 people from all 
corners of the globe. 

Several trends were evident at this 
year's show, including significant growth 
in the importance of paddle sports (par¬ 
ticularly white-water- and sea kayaking) 


and an explosion in the provision of 
new gear and accessories for these mar¬ 
kets. A trend towards lightweight and 
ultra-lightweight gear for bushwalking, 
trekking, climbing and travelling was also 
evident. The emergence of successful 
new start-up companies such as Go-Lite 
(soon to have a presence in Australia), 
and a push from established manufac¬ 
turers to provide ever-lighter stoves, 
packs, tents and clothing have increased 
the emphasis on improving enjoyment of 
the outdoors by decreasing pack weight 
Greg Caire 


Action packed 

A new Australian rucksack manufacturer 
has hit the ground running with a range of 
packs that it claims are completely water¬ 
proof. Pitch Black was established by 
Paul Brooker, the former owner of Remote 
Equipment Repairs in Melbourne, to meet 
the demand for specialised caving-related 
equipment The company has now relocated 
and extended its manufacturing facilities. 

The design of Pitch Black waterproof packs 
is based around a roll-top dry bag (the 
'Hydrosac') made from waterproof Hydro¬ 
tech fabric. The Hydrosac is an independent 
sealed unit within the structure of a purpose- 
designed nylon harness system. The harness 
system incorporates front- and top pockets 
which are outside the dry bag. 

The Pitch Black Mawson is an extended- 
trip pack, available in two volumes (80 litres 
and 90 litres) and four harness sizes. It features 
a front pocket, a top pocket with lid extension. 



accessory straps, mesh side pockets, an ice- 
tool or trekking-pole attachment and haul 
loops. RRP $459. 

The Pitch Black range in¬ 
cludes day-and-a-half- and over¬ 
night packs using the 'Hydro¬ 
sac' concept as well as a range 
of travel packs and bags. For 
more information, email 
info@pitchblack. com.au 

Kathmandu has devel¬ 
oped a range of pack add¬ 
ons— the Gluon module 
system includes two dif¬ 
ferent models of day packs, 
a pocket, a stash panel and 
the Hiphiker bum-bag. The 
components can be a 
tached through a D-ring 
system to any of Kath¬ 
mandu's new range of 
hiking- and travel packs. 

Some packs include one of 


the Gluon components but all components 
can be purchased separately. The separate 
pieces are available from Kath¬ 
mandu shops. RRP $39.90 to 
$79.90. 

The Terra Nova climbing 
pack from Fairydown has been 
remodelled to include the new 
Response Harness System and 
Integrated Tool Rack. The stand¬ 
ard 80 litre pack weighs 2.4 
kilograms and has a detachable 
lid which can be completely 
removed to reduce the 
capacity of the pack. Email 
fairydown@arthurellis.co.nz 
for more information. 


The waterproof 
Mawson pack 
by Pitch Black. 
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Emergency in the bush 

From EPIRBs to PLBs, you won t be on your own for long 
in an emergency, by Gary Tischer 



The acronym EPIRB stands for 
Electronic Position-Indicating Radio 
Beacon and covers a variety of dif¬ 
ferent equipment which may be 
carried in boats, aircraft and ruck¬ 
sacks. In this article I shall discuss 
those pieces of equipment small 
enough to be carried by an in¬ 
dividual, which are known as Per¬ 
sonal Locater Beacons (PLBs). 

In Australia two main brands of 
PLBs are available; each weighs 
less than 200 grams. They are small 
enough to fit in your pocket and 
generally cost about $300. Most 
outdoors shops as well as many 
marine outlets sell them. If you 
are buying one for bushwalking, 
make sure that you don't get one 
intended to be installed in a boat 
as it will be substantially larger and 
heavier. PLBs can also be hired 
from some outdoors shops or from 
National Parks authorities in some 
States. 

How do they work? 


An EPIRB does not receive any signals 
and only transmits a signal once it is activ¬ 
ated. It should only be activated in an 
emergency situation. When an EPIRB is 
activated it does not identify you or relay 
your position, it simply transmits a signal 
indicating that an emergency situation has 
occurred. Setting it off because you want 
a helicopter ride or you feel too tired to 
walk back to the car will not amuse the 
authorities and you may have a large bill 
to pay. 

Once an EPIRB has been activated it 
will continue to transmit a signal for 48 
hours and should be left on until assist¬ 
ance has arrived. It transmits a signal on 
two aviation radio frequencies which are 
continually monitored by all commercial 


take at least two passes of a satellite to deter¬ 
mine the approximate position of an EPIRB 
signal. This may take a few hours depending 
on where the satellites are at the time. 

The frequencies operate on 'line of sight', 
which means that an aircraft or satellite 
needs to be in a direct line with an EPIRB 
to receive a signal. Terrain such as cliffs or 
mountains will reduce the line of sight. A 
signal from an EPIRB activated at the 
bottom of a canyon or valley is likely to be 
received less quickly than one activated 
from the top of a hill or in a flat, open area. 
The signal will not be picked up from inside 
a snow-cave. 

If an aircraft picks up an EPIRB signal, the 
information is passed on to air traffic con¬ 
trollers who relay these details to S&R in 
Canberra who, in turn, gather all available 


information including the approximate posi¬ 
tion of the EPIRB signal. Determining the 
position can be difficult if the number of 
reports of the signal are very few. 

Once the approximate position of the 
signal is determined, the informa¬ 
tion is passed on—normally to the 
police, who will then dispatch the 
most appropriate vehicle or per¬ 
sonnel to respond to the distress 
signal. In most cases searchers use a 
helicopter fitted with direction-find¬ 
ing equipment. The helicopter usu¬ 
ally carries medical personnel and 
is equipped with a winch suitable 
for the retrieval of any injured 
parties from areas where a landing 
is not possible. 

If you need to activate an EPIRB, 
don't expect a helicopter to arrive 
at the scene in 20 minutes. It may 
take many hours before your 
position is determined and some¬ 
one is sent to your rescue. Fog, 
strong winds and darkness may 
prevent a helicopter rescue. 


Should I carry 
an EPIRB? 


Some people feel that carrying an 
EPIRB will reduce their wilderness 
experience as they feel less self- 
reliant. Others feel that an EPIRB 
is an extension of a first-aid kit- 
only to be used in the case of an 
emergency. 

The majority of outdoors people 
who have commented on the use 
of EPIRBs in various forums are 
opposed to making it mandatory 
for bushwalkers to carry EPIRBs. 
Every time there is a prolonged 
search the media suggest that an 
EPIRB is necessary for all people entering 
wilderness areas. 

In a recent case a bushwalker was lost 
in South-west Tasmania for 37 days. The 
walker was not carrying equipment that 
would be regarded as essential for the walk 
attempted. An EPIRB would have saved 
many thousands of dollars in S&R but a 
map and compass would probably have 
prevented the situation in the first place. 

An EPIRB should not be seen as a 
substitute for navigation- and bush skills. 
It is a piece of equipment you hope you 
will never have to use but it may save a 
life if you do have an emergency. 


Gary Tischer (see contributors in Wild no 11) is an active 
bushwalker who has walked extensively in Queensland 
and New South Wales. 


One of your bushwalking party has just 
taken a fall. He or she appears to have a 
broken leg and is unconscious. You are 
eight hours' walk from the nearest con¬ 
tact for help and there isn't any mobile 
phone coverage in the area. What 
do you do? 

If you are carrying an EPIRB, 
your injured party member could 
be receiving medical assistance with¬ 
in hours. A number of factors would 
affect the reaction time of emer¬ 
gency services including weather, 
terrain and time of day. 


What is an EPIRB? 


and military aircraft. The frequencies are 
also monitored by a group of satellites 
which circle the globe. COSPAS/SARSAT 
satellites then automatically transmit the 
signal to Search & Rescue. It will normally 


To EPIRB or not to EPIRB? That is the question. 
Tischer 
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Self-adjusting cuff . 


X marks the soX 

The first footwear revolution was one that changed sneakers' into a vast 
array of tennis shoes, aerobics shoes, walking shoes and jogging shoes. The 
products of the next revolution in an world of ever increasing purpose- 
design are the sport-specific, left-and-right-foot-specific X-Socks. 
The X-Socks team' has developed socks that are intended to support the 
functions of muscles, tendons, ligaments, ankles and skin as they carry out their 
work in your chosen recreational pursuit. The Trekking Expedition' sock 
features the AirDens' padding system to cushion impact on the foot-bed, the 
'AFP system' protects your foot in its boot and stabilises the ankle, and the 
Air-Conditioning Channel' absorbs and wicks moisture. The X-Sock range 
includes Trekking Expedition socks, Trekking Light- and Hiking-specific 
socks (although we are not entirely clear about the difference between 
these three) as well as socks for skiing, snowboarding and a myriad of other 
sports. Luckily, the model name and foot (left or right) are woven into the 
bottom of the sock, so that you won't accidentally wear your mountain¬ 
biking socks when you go hiking-with potentially disastrous consequences. 
It's also useful for those who like to alphabetise their sock drawer. Dis¬ 
tributed by Reflex Sports Pty Ltd, phone (02) 4872 1242. RRP $30-$37. 



Protecto 


Instep Protector 


Shining Diamonds 

A headtorch is a crucial piece of equip¬ 
ment for most people engaged in outdoors 
activities, and the new range from Black 
Diamond adds to the available choices. 

The Lunar headtorch takes three AA bat¬ 
teries, weighs 150 grams and the long-life 
bulb provides a burn time of approximately 
seven hours. RRP $79.95. The Moonlight 
headtorch has four LEDs (light-emitting 
diodes) that provide more than 70 hours 
burn time and weighs about 90 grams. RRP 
$99.95. For those afraid of the dark, the 
240 gram SpaceShot headtorch could be 
just the thing. Thanks to a voltage regulator, 
it is claimed that this torch provides nine 
hours of continuous, non-fading light and it 
comes with a spare globe and six-volt bat¬ 
tery as a back-up light source. The Space- 
Shot has its battery pack in a separate, water- 


Tired of your stove sinking into the snow 
while in use? While a stove mat can be made 
with balsa-wood or similar, consider this 
alternative: lay your hands on a piece of 
closed-cell foam (an offcut from an old 
sleeping-mat is ideal) and back it with a 
piece of thin aluminium sheeting. The latter 
can be purchased from hardware stores 
for as little as one dollar a metre. Ensure 
that the entire contraption is large enough 
in area to support the base of your stove. 
Use four bulldog clips to hold the corners of 
both pieces together and prestol You have 
an insulating and heat-reflective stove mat 
for about a dollar. 

There may be some risks associated with 
the use of heat reflectors with stoves that 
have a direct connection between the bur- 


resistant pouch that can be clipped to your 
waist-belt or worn around your neck. RRP 
$189. Available from Paddy Pallin shops. 

Tapered 
Titan-Tex 
tunnel tent 

Try saying that six times in a hurry. Wilder¬ 
ness Equipment has re-released two of its 
classic tapered tunnel tent designs; the 
First Arrow, a two-three person, three- 
poled tent, and the Second Arrow, a two- 
person, two-poled tent. Both tents are avail¬ 
able with a choice of fly fabric (standard 
polyester or UV-resistant Titan-Tex). Distrib¬ 
uted by Sea to Summit, phone 1800 787 
677. Prices range from RRP $495 for the 
Second Arrow with a polyester fly to RRP 
$995 for the First Arrow with a Titan-Tex fly. 



ner and the fuel source. Check with your 
stove's manufacturer if you have any concerns. 
Wild welcomes readers' contributions to this section; 
payment is at our standard rate. Send them to the 
address at the end of this department. 


lsttrCk-fcfiaCks 

We are informed that Patagonia Australia 
has been placed in voluntary admin¬ 
istration. The Melbourne shop closed 
its doors in October. Bob Wheeldon, Dir¬ 
ector, advised us as we went to press 
that they are hoping to restructure the 
company and to continue trading. 

The First Need Portable Water Puri¬ 
fier is a pump-action purifier with a 
'Structured Matrix' three-stage purification 
system. The manufacturer, General Eco¬ 
logy, Inc, claims that it has the only tech¬ 
nology of which they know that formally 
met the USEPA standard for removing 
all three classes of microbiological contam¬ 
inants—bacteria, cysts and viruses—instantly 
and without chemicals. The purifier also 
removes foul tastes and odours but leaves 
minerals and electrolytes in the water. 
Distributed by Purifiers (Australia) Pty 
Ltd, phone (08) 8359 3000. 

^cLight My Fire Australia Pty Ltd is 
the distributor of FireSteel, a fire- 
starter which will not be damaged by 
contact with water. It is a small piece of 
non-corrosive metal with a small tag. 
Use the tag (or the back of your knife 
blade) to cut into the FireSteel and a tiny 
piece of molten metal will come off the 
block, burning at 3000'C-sufficient to 
light a stove easily. Cut a larger piece off 
and drop it on paper or leaves to start a 
fire. It sounds ideal for emergency kits— 
especially for those engaged in water- 
oriented activities such as kayaking or 
canyoning. It is available in two sizes: 30 
grams (apparently enough for 3000 fires) 
and 55 grams (12 000 fires), RRP $25-35, 
respectively. Order from the distributor: 
firesteel@useoz.com 

Products (on loan to Wild) and/or information about 
them, including colour slides, are welcome for possible 
review in this department. Written items should be 
typed, include recommended retail prices and preferably 
not exceed 200 words. Send them to the Editor, Wild, 
PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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Stove mats for snow else 

A simple solution for that sinking feeling, 
by Stephen Curtain 
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Get the power to prevent global warming. 

Over 90% of your electricity is generated by burning 
coal. The greenhouse pollution this produces is 
contributing to our planet warming at an alarming 
rate. Scientists around the world agree continued 
warming will endanger human health, increase 
extreme weather events and damage ecosystems* 


We now have the power to prevent global warming. 
Reduce your greenhouse pollution at home and 
work by utilizing clean, green renewable energy 
derived from sources such as the sun and wind. 
Contact your energy supplier and ask for their 
accredited Green Power product. 

‘Union of Concerned Scientists 
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Solutions for the future OSEDfl 
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Green 

f Power 


Guaranteed renewable energy. 

greenpower.Gom.au 









Green Pages 


Labor promises in Victoria 
come to naught 


Interconnector 

illegal? 

Andrew Darby reports in the Melbourne 
Age on 14 August that Senator Bob Brown 
has challenged the legality of the proposed 
Basslink interconnector. Senator Brown sus¬ 
pects that there will be a tremendous amount 
of pressure on hydroelectricity power stations 
in Tasmania at periods of peak-load demand 
and that it will be impossible for the Hydro- 
Electric Commission to manage the outflow 
so that the banks of the Gordon River are 
not given a daily scouring. Brown points 
out that the Commonwealth Government 
has a responsibility under federal World Herit¬ 
age legislation to protect the Tasmanian 
Wilderness World Heritage Area. The masses 
of outflow from the Gordon River hydro¬ 
electricity generator stream directly into the 
area protected by World Heritage legis¬ 
lation. 

Hydro Tasmania asserts that it will be able 
to manage the outflow and that its pro¬ 
posed mitigation measures will be adequate 
to ensure that the World Heritage values of 
the Gordon River are protected. The Bass- 
link joint advisory panel is also carrying out 
an environmental-impact study. However, 
having such a strong interest in the project, 
it can hardly be expected to find the en¬ 
vironmental impact unacceptable. Perhaps 
it's time for Victoria's Bracks Government 
to commission an independent assessment 
of the project. 

Alternatives 
to destruction 

After years of alarming news about the 
destruction of rainforests in Brazil, it seems 
that the 'final and definitive assault' on the 
forest is about to begin. According to a re¬ 
port in the Melbourne Age on 20 August, 
the project to construct 10000 kilometres 
of highways, dams, power lines, mines, gas- 
and oilfields, canals, ports and logging con¬ 
cessions is set to decimate what remains of 
the Amazonian ecosystem. An article in the 
Melbourne Express on 22 August quotes Dr 
Klaus Toepfer, Director of the United Na¬ 
tions Environment Program, who emphas¬ 
ises the importance of healthy forests to the 
well-being of the planet, including watershed 
management in which forests regulate the 
quantity and quality of rainwater discharged 
into rivers. According to Toepfer, forests also 
counter soil erosion and the spread of deserts. 

In addition, the Amazon rainforest is one 
of the regulators of world climate; large- 
scale deforestation may lead to a decrease 
in the process of transpiration and solar- 
energy absorption, which are the two most 
significant elements in the process of cloud 
formation. Global warming and decreased 
rainfall in the region are likely outcomes, as 
reported in a paper by Dr William Laurence, 
a researcher in climate change at the National 


The optimism for the environment 
which was formerly attached to the 
Bracks Government appears to have 
all but evaporated. Issue no 170 of the 
Potoroo Review reports that figures 
released by the Department of Natural 
Resources & Environment in August 
indicate a significant increase in wood¬ 
chipping in the State. The volume of 
saw-logs has dropped and the volume 
of wood-chips has risen, as has the vol¬ 
ume of trees logged overall. The com¬ 
bined royalty income from all this has 


Institute for Amazonian research in Manaus, 
Brazil. 

Toepfer asserts that the key is to help 
people to find alternatives. 'They are not 
interested in the destruction of forests but 
they have to earn their living', he notes. 

Wilderne s s 
corridors 

It may come as a surprise but roadsides 
make up seven per cent of all public land in 
Australia-roughly three times the area of 
the Grampians National Park, Victoria, accord¬ 
ing to a report by Andrew Booth and Rod¬ 
ney Waterman in the August issue of EVnews. 
Between 30 and 50 per cent of the verges 
are of moderate to high conservation value. 
In some cases roadsides are all that remain 
of the original local vegetation and may 
contain the fragile remainders of endangered 
grass species. In spring the less degraded 
verges display a variety of native flora and 
form a corridor alongside less diverse agri¬ 
cultural developments. Roadsides are in some 


accordingly dropped by $2 million in 
the last financial year. As the review 
points out, the $24.4 million of royalties 
paid to the government last year 
...would hardly cover the cost of over¬ 
seeing this destruction, let alone new 
logging roads and the rest of the pub¬ 
licly sponsored logging support sys¬ 
tem'. It is clearer than ever that wood¬ 
chipping is financially unsustainable, 
which ought to be enough for the eco¬ 
nomic rationalists among us let alone 
those with concerns for the environment. 


cases the sole intact habitat of endangered 
native fauna. Booth and Waterman list sev¬ 
eral threats to the survival of these often 
overlooked strips of wilderness, some of which 
might easily be averted. Potential threats 
include the ploughing and bulldozing of fire 
breaks; 'tidying up' and the removal of road¬ 
side vegetation by adjacent landholders; lit¬ 
ter and rubbish dumping; and herbicide spray¬ 
ing in adjacent paddocks. 

Victoria falls short 
of Commonwealth 
targets 

Urgent measures are required to save the 
remaining fragments of box-ironbark wood¬ 
land in Victoria, writes Claire Miller in the 
Melbourne Age on 23 August. The Environ¬ 
ment Conservation Council (ECO has re¬ 
commended that the Victorian Government 
increase reserves of the original forests from 
2.4 to 6.5 per cent as a measure to protect 
the endangered species which shelter in 
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Nice camera worth $250 



The difference is just a dunk 
away. Protect your valuable 
electronics in one of our new 
SealLine Electronic Cases. 
Guaranteed submersible to 
one metre for 30 minutes. 
Three sizes fit everything from 
cell phones to large marine 
radios. 


S£4 W 

The Science of Waterproof 


I 800 634 853 
www.seallinegear.com 


Exclusively distributed in Australia by 
Spelean Pty Ltd. 

Ph: 02 9966 9800 Fax: 02 99669811 
email: sealline@spelean.com.au 


© 2001 Cascade Designs, Seattle,WA 
Engineering Tomorrow's Adventure 
for Nearly 30 Years 



From major expeditions to family outings, 
Therm-a-Rest has improved your rest for 
nearly 30 years. Self-inflating, insulating, 
expedition proven and guaranteed for life. 
I 800 634 853 • www.thermarest.com 

THERM-A-fiEST 

For the Rest of Your Life 

Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd. 

Ph: 02 9966 9800 Fax: 02 99669811 
email: thermarest@spelean.com.au 

©2001 Cascade Designs, Seattle. WA • Engineering Tomorrow's Adventure for Nearly 30Yeara. 
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the remaining 17 per cent of box-ironbark 
stands. 

The chairman of the ECC, Professor John 
Lovering, says that there is a strong case for 
the protection of the entire remaining box- 
ironbark forests but that it is impossible for 
socio-economic reasons. In a report tabled 
in State Parliament on 23 August, the ECC 
noted that job losses would be offset by an 
expected rise in tourism- and park-manage¬ 
ment positions and that it was the re¬ 
sponsibility of the government to assist those 
individuals whose jobs had been lost. 

The Victorian National Parks Association 
has expressed its disappointment that the 
ECC has not recommended that the entire 
remaining box-ironbark woodlands be pre¬ 
served and plans to exert pressure on Par¬ 
liament to add Wellsford Forest, areas of Rush- 
worth Forest and west of Paddys Ranges 
State Park to the list of areas to be pro¬ 
tected. 


Write a letter to members of parliament 
asking that the government fully 
implement the recommendations of the 
ECC to protect 6.5 per cent of the 
remaining box-ironbark woodlands in 
Victoria. Forward your letter to 
Members of Parliament, c/- The 
Victorian National Parks Association, 

10 Parliament PI, East Melbourne, Vic 
3002. 


Nothing to 
sneeze at 

The manufacturer of Kleenex tissues, Kim- 
berley-Clark Australia (KCA), claims that it 
no longer buys native-forest wood-chips, re¬ 
ports EVnews in its September issue. Rep¬ 
resentatives of KCA state that the company 
uses 100 per cent plantation eucalypts and 
pines for the production of tissues and toilet 


paper; the company plans to continue to 
do so as long as supplies of plantation 
timber are available and has undertaken to 
inform Environment Victoria (EV) if there is 
any change in these circumstances. EV states 
that it welcomes the shift and looks forward 


One section of the Six Foot Track, which 
runs from Katoomba to Jenolan Caves in 
the Greater Blue Mountains, New South 
Wales, may be sold to residential devel¬ 
opers if the government does not inter¬ 
vene. The Colong Foundation has called on 
the government to buy the 16.2 hectares 
of land in the Kanimbla Valley in order to 
ensure the continuity of one of the most 
popular tracks in the Blue Mountains. Sub¬ 
missions have been made to Bob Debus, 
Minister for the Environment and Blue 
Mountains, requesting the purchase of the 
land. Latest reports suggest that the NSW 


to obtaining independent confirmation of 
the company's greener processes but notes 
that recycled—and where possible 100 per 
cent postconsumer recycled—products re¬ 
main the most environmentally friendly 
choice for consumers. 

Bottom-trawling 

The World Wide Fund for Nature (WWF) 
has decreed that the Great Barrier Reef will 
need better protection if its survival is to be 
ensured. The Melbourne Express reports that 
40 members of the WWF's International 
Endangered Seas Program met in Towns¬ 
ville to discuss global marine conservation. 
Dr Simon Cripps, a marine scientist based in 
Geneva, noted that Australia permits the 
practice of bottom-trawling to continue in 
50 per cent of the reef, which he said 
would shock the global community. 

Sediment pollution, fishing and climate 
change are also major threats to the survival 
of the reef. 

Uprooted 

We ought to be glad that any process has 
been made more efficient, but we confess to 
mixed feelings on hearing that the harvesting 
of hardwoods has been made more efficient. 
It has been brought in line with the on-site 
process used to harvest softwoods, reports 
the Melbourne Age on 10 September. A 


National Parks & Wildlife Service is to nego¬ 
tiate with graziers in the Kanimbla valley 
for the purchase of the parcel of land 
through which the Six Foot Track runs. 


Please write to the Hon Bob Debus, 
NSW Minister for the Environment. 
Ask him to ensure that the Six Foot 
Track is protected by the acquisition 
of the 16.2 hectares of land in the 
Kanimbla valley. Email 
bob. debus@parliament. nsw.gov. au 


SiK V<>o-f under? 
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Unconventional Wisdom 


At the core is our extremely versatile 
Flexi-Flask: freeze it, microwave it, boil 
it. It springs back for more. Fold it, 
squeeze it, roll it. It’s virtually 
indestructible. 


63 mm threaded fill-spout accepts most 
pump-style filters. 28 mm pour-spout 
accepts our Anaconda Hose Assembly, 
Gatekeeper, and other accessories. 
Large knobs on cap allow easy opening 
and closing, even when wearing gloves. 


Big Bore provides quick fill and easy 
cleaning. Effortlessly load ice cubes, or 
scoop snow. It’s the only flexible bottle 
with both a wide mouth for loading and 
a pour-spout for drinking-right from the 
bottle without the use of accessory 
hoses and bite valves. 


Gusseted seam at bottom allows 
Tanker or Reservoir to stand __ 
up on its own-even when full. 


Long Anaconda™ Hose terminates 
with a full-length removable dip- 
tube that allows the Flexi to work 
in any orientation-even right side 
up or upside down. 


i nt 

Torsional control. Load transfer. 

The asymmetric cross frame at the heart of our Our direct coupling of the frame and har- 
intemal frame packs strikes the perfect balance ness system loads the body exactly where 
between load control and body dynamics. it is able to bear weight and nowhere else. 

i jfek 

Comfort rules again! 

WE packs have easily the best ventilation 
because air freely circulates everywhere 

body contact is unnecessary. ^ „ 

Outstanding Performance 

www.wildequipment.com.au Ph: 1800 787 677 


Distributed by Sea to Summit Pty Ltd 
6 Brown Street, East Perth, 
Western Australia 6004 
Phone (08) 9221 6617 
Fax (08) 9221 6618 
Email: seatosum@iinet.net.au 


Big trip performance. 

Soft padding just doesn’t work. Our firm 
harnesses ensure even pressure distribution 
at all load levels. The breathable, strong, 
canvas face fabric resists soaking rain. 


Equal opportunity. 

Any model in our wide range is capable 
of fitting at least 50 different human body 
forms perfectly, including, no doubt, yours. 
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DEAL 

Phone 

( 03 ) 9826 8483 

or visit 

www.rock.com.au 

for details. 



Team of Specialist 
UIAGM and NZMGA Guides 


• Mountaineering Courses 

• Advanced Alpine-Rock Courses 

• Ice-climbing 

• Personalised Private Instruction 

• Guided ascents (Westland/Cook/ 
Aspiring/Fiordland National Parks) 

• Grand traverses: Torres Tasman, 
three peaks of Mt Cook, SE Ridge 
of Tutoko 

• South America’s Alpamayo 

• Wilderness Trekking and 
Adventures 

• Private Guiding 

Mount Aspiring Guides 

99 Ardmore Street, 

Wanaka, New Zealand 

Ph: 64 3 443 9422 

Fax: 64 3 443 9540 

Web: www.MtAspiringGuides.co.nz 

Email: aspguide@xtra.co.nz 



Ruggedness, 
Value and 
Canny Design 

Rucksacks, Tents, 
Sleeping-bags 
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Our premium collection of packs. 3D Control back-system gives excellent carry tomfort. All with "expansion" side 
pockets. This range of large-capacity rucksacks is designed for comfort day after day during extended treks and 
expeditions or when backpacking heavy loads. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Carry system: 

Body: 

Hip/waist belt: . 

CAPACITY (litres) 
DIMENSIONS (cm) 

Weight (gms) 

FEATURES: 

3D Control carry system 
Bi-Radial "chassis" 

Bi-crescent hip-belt 
Wicking polyester/mesh 
Hydration-compatible system 
Detachable rain cover 
Expansion side-pockets 
Side compression-straps 
Side carry-handle 
Twin pole-attachment point 
Extendable flap 
Two main compartments and 
Floating lid 
Daisy chain on front 
Reflective marking 


3D Control 
Excel 600TPR 
Excel 1000TN 

Bi-crescent padded laminate 
60 +10 70 +10 

64 x 42 x 23 66 X 42 x 24 


2560 


2700 


BENEFITS: 

Easily adjustable, comfort, reliability 
Strong, light, reliable frame 
Ergonomically shaped for comfort 
Keeps you dry and cool 
Convenient liquid supply on 
Keeps all gear safe and dry 
Flexible storage 
Secures load from moving 
Easier loading and transport 
Safe carrying of tools 
Keeps rain out, secures load 
divider Flexibility of loading 

Additional carrying capacity 
Lots of places to clip on 
Increased visibility 



Ansco Pty Ltd, 11b Northland Home Centre, Gower Street, Preston, Vic 3072 
Phone: 1800 333 645 Fax: (03) 9471 1600 Email: ansco@ansco.com.au 


harvesting system developed by Timbercorp 
first uproots the tree, then shreds the bark 
and swiftly transforms the wood into chips. 
The technology should be a boon to in¬ 
vestors as it will increase the profit margin 
on the products. The report appears to imply 
that the trees to be harvested using this 
technology are grown in plantations, as it 
equates the in-field harvesting process with 
those already in use in pine plantations. 

WOOD-CRIPS 

* The National Environment Con¬ 
ference was held in Melbourne on 7-9 
September. The theme of the conference 
was 'Achieving Sustainability in a Global¬ 
ized World—What Roles for Environmental¬ 
ists?' About 350 people participated in 
the conference, which was made up of a 
programme of workshops and seminars 
on a range of topics. 

* The Australian Antarctic Division 

has teamed up with a French environ¬ 
mental-services company for a project 
to clean up 40 years of waste build¬ 
up in Antarctica. The cooperative en¬ 
deavour is the latest in a decade of 
French and Australian collaboration to 
protect Antarctica and to solve its waste 
problems. The project is expected to run 
for ten years or more. 

* A delegation from the Marysville En¬ 
vironment Action Network attended 
a State Labor Cabinet meeting in Sey¬ 
mour, central Victoria, in July with a sub¬ 
mission requesting the protection of areas 
of forest around the Marysville area. The 
group suspects that proposed logging may 
constitute a breach of the Regional Forest 
Agreement or Regional Forest Plan for 
the Victorian central highlands. 

* The National Travel Industry has 
awarded the Environmental Tourism 
Award to World Expeditions for its 
Responsible Travel Guide Book. The book 
aims to foster a sense of cultural and 
environmental sensitivity in those travel¬ 
ling to other countries and embraces the 
philosophy of minimum-impact travel. 
The guide can be downloaded from the 
Web site, www.worldexpeditions.com.au 
and is issued in booklet form to customers 
of the company before they depart. See 
Reviews. 

* Local interest groups in the Victorian 
Alps are pushing for the sealing of the 
Omeo Highway and Bogong High 
Plains Road. About 30 kilometres of 
each remains unsealed. Minister for 
Transport Peter Batchelor has commis¬ 
sioned a feasibility study which will be 
completed in the first half of next year 
and he is expected to make a decision at 
that time. There may be some impact- 
including increased usage of the area- 
on surrounding wilderness, which may 
be worthy of consideration. O 

Readers' contributions to this department, including 
colour slides, are welcome. Typed items of less than 200 
words are more likely to be published. Send them to the 
Editor, Wild. PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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A pinch of wire cutters. 
A dash of corkscrew. 
Then blend into 


For your nearest Leatherman stockist, 
contact Australian distributor: 

Zen Imports Pty Ltd. Telephone: 1800 064 
www.zenimports.com.au 








Reviews 


Take a Walk...in Blue 
Mountains National Park, 
...Sydney to Port Mac¬ 
quarie...Port Macquarie to 
Brisbane 

by |ohn and Lyn Daly (Take a Walk 

Publications, 2000, RRP $16.95, $21.95 

and $21.95, respectively). 

These three attractive books provide a good 
introduction to bushwalking in the areas they 
describe. The authors, both active and experi¬ 
enced bushwalkers from southern Queens¬ 
land, decided to adopt a lifestyle change and 
write about their travels in the bush. Each 
book describes a large range of interesting 
walks. Most of the walks are day-trips but 
some multiday walks are included. 



Many of the walks were completed by 
the authors as members of trips conducted 
by the National Parks Association in New 
South Wales, and it is pleasing that the ori¬ 
ginal walks' leaders are acknowledged. The 
text is accompanied by some advertisements, 
useful in many cases—local accommodation 
or equipment suppliers. More photos and 
at least some sketch maps would have been 
welcome. More careful editing would have 
helped (for example, repeated references to 
'feint' tracks). 

These books would be a good addition to 
any bushwalker’s library. 

David Noble 

40 Bushland & Park 
Walks in Metropolitan 
Melbourne 

by Tyrone Thomas (Hill of Content, 

2001, RRP $19.95). 

Tyrone Thomas is well known for his walk¬ 
ing books. This new convenient-sized book 
focuses on shorter walks round Melbourne. 


The longest walk is 11 kilometres and most 
vary from four to seven kilometres in length. 
The book follows his well-established style 
using sketch maps and notes: a useful book 


40 BUSHLAND & PARK 
WALKS IN 
METROPOLITAN 
MELBOURNE 



for those who find themselves with a few 
spare hours when they're in Melbourne. 
John Chapman 

Bushwalking and Ski 
Touring Leadership 

by the Bushwalking and Mountaincraft 
Training Advisory Board Inc (BMTAB, 
third edition 2000, RRP $29.95). 

The third edition of this handbook is larger 
than the well-known second edition and is 
much improved in content and layout. The 
63 chapters discuss all aspects related to the 
planning, conduct and leadership of bush¬ 
walking and ski-touring trips in Australia in 
varying depth. The contributors' list reads a 
bit like a who's who of Victorian outdoors 
recreation/education—as a consequence 
the material is well founded, offering sound 
practical advice mixed with underlying 
theory. It is an excellent resource for any¬ 
one interested in bushwalking and ski-touring 
in groups of more than one! 

Peter Martin 

Wildflowers of the 
Grampians 

by Ken Woodcock (published by the 
Community Organisation of Halls Gap 
Inc, RRP $9.50 from various outlets in 
Halls Gap or by mail order for $ 11 incl 
p&p. Write to the Halls Gap Progress 
Association, PO Box 37, Halls Gap, Vic 
3381). 

In early spring the Grampians National Park 
in western Victoria is a carpet of colour. 
Walkers are attracted to the area like bees 
to a honey pot to walk amongst the wild 
flowers and admire them at the annual 
Wildflowers Festival in Halls Gap. 


Ken Woodcock has compiled this access¬ 
ible booklet to help you to identify 150 of 
the most commonly seen species. His draw¬ 
ings are cleverly arranged by colour and are 
supported by a brief text which points out 
identifying features of those plants which 
may be confused with other species. The 
height of plants, leaf- and flower sizes are 
also given to make identification easier. The 
common name is emphasised, the botanical 
name is given and an index for each flower 
is provided. 



The convenient size, light weight, soft cover 
and plasticised pages make it a practical field 
book. Your walk will be greatly enhanced as 
you will be able not only to spot such beauties 
as the chocolate lily or the wax-lip orchid 
but also successfully to identify them. But as 
Woodcock points out, remember that some 
species are rare and others endangered: 
picking is forbidden. 

Sue Baxter 

Great Whitewater Rivers 
of the World 

by Graeme Addison (New Holland, 

2001, RRP $49.95). 

This book gives the reader an in-depth 
pictorial view into the world of white-water 
rivers. It provides an insight into why people 
from all around the world visit these wild 
places while at the same time keeping check 
on the environment. Thanks to Graeme for 



creating such a wonderful book. He must 
have had a marvellous time researching it. 
Ten out of ten. 

Bruce Baxter 
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What's in your drinking water? 

Play it safe by using the SweetWater 
Guardian Purifier System with 
ViralStop™. It protects against 
viruses fast, using chlorine instead of 
iodine. Plus it filters out bacteria 
like E. coli and protozoan parasites 
like giardia. For more information 
go to www.sweetwaterfilters.com 
or give us a call at I 800 634 853. 
Keeping you from 
getting sick is our 
top priority. 


SwrdWaltT 

Making Water Safe to Drink. 

©2001 Cascade Designs, Seattle,WA 
Engineering Tomorrow's Adventure 
for Nearly 30 Years. 

Exclusively distributed in Australia by 
Spelean Pty Ltd. Ph: 02 9966 9800 Fax: 02 9966 9811 
email: sweetwater@spelean.com.au. 


platypus 

travel in packs. 



Put a Platypus in your pack and 
discover the advantages of hands-free 

- hydration on your next outing. Platypus 

reservoirs are taste-free and feature the new HyperFlow™ 
bite valve. And now, thanks to a tough new material, they're 
twice as strong. No matter what your sport is, pack a Platypus. 
www.platypushydration.com. 


Flexible Hydrat 

© 2001 Cascade Designs, Inc. Seattle, WA • Engineering Tomorrow's Adventures For Nearly 30 Years 

Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty. Ltd. 

Ph: 02 9966 9800 Fax: 02 9966 9811 email: platypus@spelean.com.au 
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BUSHWALKING 


MAPS 


Land and 

I vV»\j Property - 

\\ Information 

Don't wander off aimlessly. Get 
a map from Land and Property 
Information and you wont lose 
your cool in the bush. 



Topographic Maps are great 
for any activity: walking, XC 
skiing, canoeing, camping, 
climbing or simply driving. No 
matter what you want to do or 
where you want to go, we’ve 
got you covered. 

Topographic maps are ready 
for use with GPS. 


Our maps can be obtained 
from many newsagents and 
bookshops, camping outlets, 
National Parks 8. Wildlife 
Service, or direct from Land 
and Property Information. 


For further information, and your free 
‘Catalogue of NSW Maps', write to 
Land and Property Information, PO 
Box 143, Bathurst, NSW 2795, or 
phone (02) 6332 8124, fax (02) 6332 
8299. Send $2.00 for a copy of the 
CMA Map Reading Guide. 

Name.. 


Address. 


The Responsible Travel 
Guidebook 

edited by Chris Buykx (World Expedi¬ 
tions, 2001, free from ww.world 
expeditions.com.au). 

This slim booklet is essential reading for 
anyone intending to travel, particularly in 
developing countries. Written for trekkers 
and mountaineers in particular, it is divided 
into three broad sections: preparation, min¬ 
imum impact and responsible travel. 

Chris Baxter 

The Secret Life of 
Wombats 

by James Woodford (The Text Pub¬ 
lishing Company, 2001, RRP $27.50). 

Since the success of Ruth Park's delightful 
children's book The Muddle Headed Wombat, 
the wombat has been affectionately dub¬ 
bed the amiable duffer of the animal world. 
This book will change our view of one of 
the world's most intriguing and intelligent 
marsupials. 

James Woodford, the author of The Wollemi 
Pine, explores the mysteries of the won¬ 
drous wombat. He traces its evolution and 
discovery and pulls together the research 
and anecdotes of a wide variety of scientists 



and wombat enthusiasts from around Aus¬ 
tralia. He tells the story of Peter Nicholson's 
research as a schoolboy at Geelong Gram¬ 
mar four decades ago. Nicholson spent much 
of his Timbertop' year crawling down wom¬ 
bat burrows and recording his observations. 

Until this time little was known about 
Australia's burrowing marsupial other than 
some study in captivity or by cutting open 
the burrows. Nicholson's study of wombats 
in their natural surroundings provided im¬ 
portant new information about their habits 
and characteristics. 

The book is full of fascinating wombat 
facts and comes with the sobering reminder 
of how close we are to losing them. The 
future of the northern hairy-nosed wombat 
is as insecure as that of the Wollemi pine. 


Like the pines they are concentrated in one 
small area. The dingo is the main threat to 
the survival of the wombat. 

Many government and private research 
dollars are spent on protecting the Wollemi 
pine but no money is available for a regular 
team of dog-hunters to be deployed in Ep- 
ping Forest (Queensland) to protect the 
wombat from imminent extinction. 'When 
they are gone it will be a statistic on the 
conscience of every Australian', says Wood¬ 
ford,'—as great a loss as the Tasmanian 
tiger'. 

SB 

Land and Property 
Information—1:25 000 
topographic maps 

(RRP $8.25 plus $3.85 p&p, some new 
maps are now available from LPI, 
phone 102] 6332 8123). 

For most bushwalkers in New South Wales, 
these 1:25 000 series maps have become 
the standard. During the last year or so, the 
State Government map makers, now known 
as 'Land and Property Information', have 
been publishing a new series of 1:25 000 
maps. The most significant change in this 
new series is the addition of a colour ortho¬ 
photo on the reverse of the map. This is a 
very welcome addition indeed. 

So far, the new series maps are available 
for the central part of the Blue Mountains, 
an area near Port Macquarie and a fair 
section of the southern part of the Great 
Dividing Range. 

On the map side, this series seems to lack 
some of the clarity of the older maps. Fire 
tracks are now marked with a dashed line 
rather than with faint double lines and are 
harder to distinguish from the contour lines. 
For those who use a GPS, the grid on the 
new maps is slightly different and will re¬ 
quire a change in one of the GPS settings. 
This is explained on the map and is a 
simple matter. 

The first maps of this series that I saw 
were of the Blue Mountains near Katoom- 
ba and I was sufficiently impressed with them 
to update my existing maps. The topography 
doesn't change that much over the years, 
but the roads do and for this reason alone 
the new maps will be worth while. I await 
with interest future maps covering areas of 
Wollemi National Park, where the orthophoto 
should reveal interesting patterns in the 
pagoda-rock formations and perhaps the slots 
of canyons. A gap in the existing series of 
maps has been the Snowy Mountains, which 
have only been published at 1:50 000. The 
new series will cover the Snowies at the 
1:25 000 scale. Maps of some areas near 
Perisher have also been published. However, 
the ones 1 saw were disappointing. They 
had a contour interval of 20 metres rather 
than the ten metre interval used on the 
ones in the Blue Mountains. CA 
DN 

Publications for possible review are welcome. Send them 
to the Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181, 
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RECREATION 


Australia's Leading 
Adventure Gear Factory Outlet 

O Leading Brands 
C» New & Second Hand Gear 
O Factory Seconds 
O Demo Stock 
O Tents 
Ci Backpacks 
C> Sleeping Bags 
OGore-Tex Clothing 
O Footwear 
O Climbing Equipment 

Let us sell your gear - 
quality equipment wanted 


Whitehorse Road, Blackburn VIC 3130 
one (03) 9894 4755 Fax (03) 9894 3178 

) Smith Street, Collingwood VIC 3066 
one (03) 9416 4066 Fax (03) 9416 4976 

intworth Building, University of Sydney N0 

t City Rd, Sydney NSW 2006 

one (02) 9566 2544 Fax (02) 9566 1229 

ww.recycled-recreation.com.c 


HI WEB 5ITE 

€h*ten/*y to Au^oaIa^a \ outdoor* 

Visit the Web sites of these leading outdoors enterprises at the click of a 
button from the Wild Web site, www.wild.com.au 


macpac 


tst*-** «l 


V JAGGED 


WMSX 


i tifONT 


You can see all the latest Wild Directories and Classified ads on the Wild Web site. 

See what's in the current issue of Wild, and order subscriptions, back issues, 

W/'/c/GUIDES and other Wild products. 

www.wild.cam.au 
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Wild Shot 



Hello, sailor! Kieran Lawton 


Wild welcomes slides for this page; 
payment is at our standard rate. 
Send them to the Editor, Wild, 

PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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ENGINEERED TO ILLUMINATE YOUR WORLD 



TIKKA 

TIKKA, a new generation in headlamp design. LED technology, half 
the weight and bulk of any headlamp on the market. Broad, bright, 
white beam has incredible 150 hours of burn time. “So tiny, you can’t 
afford to leave home without it.” 70 gm. 

MICRO 

MICRO, small and lightweight with a directable and focusable beam. 
The MICRO is a great, economical lamp for around the camp-site, car, 
or Portaledge. 100 gm. 


SAXO AQOA 

SAXO AQUA, easily converts to a hand-held flashlight with a long- 
lasting 6-volt power supply. Completely waterproof and fitted with an 
automatic locking switch, and krypton bulb. 138 gm. 


ZOOM 

ZOOM, great for night travel, perfectly balanced with a directable and 
focusable beam via Petzl’s patented rotating bezel. Our all-time best 
seller. 170 gm. 


ZOOM ZORA 

ZOOM ZORA is a new version of the Zoom, with a 6-volt power supply 
for a longer burn time. 185 gm. 


ZOOM ZORA RELT 

A long-lasting light, with an extension lead and battery pack which 
can be attached to your belt, reducing the weight on your head. 

215 gm. 


000 

Double light sources for flexibility, with one standard bulb for 
economical use, one halogen for route finding. Water resistant and 
ideal for wet-weather s ports, o r professional use. 200 gm. 


PETZL 

Distributed by Spelean P/L. Call 1800 634 853 for your nearest 
stockist, http://www.spelean.com.au http://www.petzl.com 





